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SUPPLEMENT COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 25, 1958 
e e e 
elassified properties 
FOR SALE FOR SALE—contd. | HOUSES TO LET ‘ DIRECTORY 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- JRELAND. Extensive register of all types Furnished AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSEN D1 


SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 

RTIST, having built new studio resi- 

dence, will now dispose of charming 
detached sunny Cottage with 5 rooms, mod- 
ern kitchen, bathroom, cloakroom. Garage. 
In 43 acre. Village setting, Hampshire, one 
hour London. Best offer secures.—Partics. 
CurTIS & WATSON, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255). 


ATTLE, SUSSEX. Detached res. and 
abt. 1 acre. Secluded, good order, easily 
managed. 4 b/r., 3 rec., kit., bath, 2 sep. 


w.c.s. Double garage, workshop. Prolific gdn. 
Tel. Battle 530 or Sevenoaks 4219, or write 
GRAHAME R. KING, Tubs Hill, Sevenoaks. 


ERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 

TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 


OURNEMOUTH, Poole Harbour. 3-4 

beds., luxury bungalow, £6,950; adjacent 
yacht club, golf club, shops, buses. Harbour 
and country views.—‘‘Dormers,’’ Crichel 
Mount Road, Evening Hill, Poole. 


HARMING det. Period Residence. out- 

skirts old-world village 5 miles Basing- 
stoke. Roomy entrance hall, lounge/dining 
annexe, kit., sitting room or study, 4 bed., 
2 bath., nice gardens. Main _ services. 
£4,750 freehold.—PARNELL, JORDY AND 
HARVEY, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070/1. 


OBHAM |, near Esher, Surrey. Three and 

four-bedroomed luxury houses and bun- 
galows from £5,900. Exclusive Fairmile 
Common district 45 minutes London.— 
A.J.S. BUILDERS, Miles Lane, Cobham. 


EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORR, 82, 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


EVON. 
Bungalow 6 rooms. 
amic sea country view. 
Dene, Croyde Bay. Tel.: 341. 


Semi-Bungalow 7 rooms; or 
All mains. Panor- 


FOWLER, Pixie 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 

SMALL. — Consult GUY MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


OR SALE. Furnished Bungalow—situate 

in a unique position adjoining the sandy 
beach of Sheephaven Bay (opening to Atlan- 
tic Ocean) and convenient to 18-hole Cham- 
pionship Golf Links of Rosapenna Hotel— 
standing on its own grounds of 2 roods and 
held in fee simple free of rent. Accommoda- 
tion: Large lounge-cum-dining room with 
fireplace modelled in local stone. Excellent 
view of bay and mountains from window. 
3 bedrooms (1 with h. and c. water laid on), 
bathroom (h. and ¢.), w.c¢., kitchen with 
modern cooker and scullery. Also garage. 
Mains water and electricity. Vacant Posses- 
sion. Price £2,500, subject to contract.— 
For further particulars apply to J. M. 
WATTERS, M.I.A.A., & SON, Auctioneers and 
Valuers, Milford, Co. Donegal. 


N A VILLAGE on the eastern fringe of 

Dartmoor. Granite-built Country Resi- 
dence of character containing 4 reception 
rooms, kitchen with Aga, 5 bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. 
Garage, stabling, and delightful gardens, in 
all 73 acres. Possession. £5,750.—Details 
from RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORRE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. Tel. 74072. 


RELAND. 


BATTERSBY & Co., Dstate 

Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


TREE SURGERY 


REE SURGERY & PRESERVATION co., 

LTD., 10, Swascombe Road, London, W.11. 
Tel.: PARK 1870. Specialists in all types of tree 
work. Distance no object. 


THATCHING 


ORFOLK REED THATCHING. New work, 
repairs and alterations. Also roofing in 


Cedar Shingles—W. A. JARVIS, Walnut 
Cottage, High Street, Angmering, Sussex, 
Tel.: Rustington 1894, 

GARDENING 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

altered and renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries.—JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


ILLIAM FIBREGLASS SWIMMING POOLS 

are the cheapest and best garden pools. 
Endless pleasure for your family in the 
privacy of your own garden is yours when you 
install a Gilliam pool.—Write for free brochure 
to: LANDSCAPE & GARDENS, LTD., Wolver- 
hampton (Midlands Area), or GILLIAM, LTD., 
Purley (Southern Area). 


ERB PLANTS for Flavour and Fragrance 
from THE HERB FARM, LTD., Seal, 
Sevenoaks. List fd. 


of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
rtie: JAMES H. NortTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. REGent 3750. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 


[RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
Farms, ete. Sole Agents for many.—H AMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Dublin. 


SLE OF WIGHT. Glorious sea views, 

outstanding NEW residence. 3 reception, 
kitchen (Aga, etec.), 3 double bedrooms, 
bathroom plus self-contained flatlet. Central 
heating. Luxury fittings and decorations.— 
FRANCIS PitTIs & SON, Cowes. 


ENT (NEAR ASHFORD). On outskirts 
of pretty village, just off main road, in 
lovely country. Roomy detached Residence. 
4 beds., 3 rees., excellent outbuildings, Garage 
and aviary. Lovely garden with lawn suitable 
tennis. £3,800 or reasonable offer.—For fur- 
ther details apply Scott, KENDON & RONALD 
PRARCE, 31, High Street, Ashford, Kent 
(Tel. 1414-5-6). 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


URNISHED HOUSE to Let, Hutton 

Village, Brentwood. (Elec. trains Liver- 
pool Street 30 minutes). 4 bed., bath., 
2 w.c.s, 3 ree. Garage. Delightful grounds 
maintained by landlord. £10 10s. per week. 
ROBERT GEAR, A.A.L.P.A., Station Terrace, 
Shenfield (Tel. Brentwood 888). 


WANTED 


BETWEEN 15-45 miles south of Bir- 
mingham, a Country Residence with 

4-8 bedrooms and if possible a paddock or 

two.—Please reply to Box 2041. 


GROUSE MOOR WANTED 


GENTLEMAN requires first-class 1,000 
brace grouse moor, with butts pleasantly 
accessible. Long term tenancy envisaged, 
with or without other sporting rights.— 
ROss- WILSON, Gaddesby, Leicestershire. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


WHERE YOUR MONEY BUILDS 
MOST—fastest too! More comfort, 
more warmth, more space, more modern 
ideas ...a Guildwood Cedar Home has more 
of everything at a price that you can really 
afford. Bungalows from around £1,900; 
2-4 bedroom models available.—Write for 
complete illustrated brochure: GUILDCRETE 
Lrp., Artington, Guildford, Surrey. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale p i 


EVON. 10 ales from sea at Sidmouth. 

One of the finest T.T. Attested Farms in 
East Devon (such as seldom come on the 
market), comprising newly-built residence 
with main electricity (4 bed., bath., large 
lounge, dining room, kitchen with Aga, etc.). 
Cottage and exceptionally fine range modern 
farmbuildings including milking parlour for 
8 with large covered collecting and dispersal 
yards, shippon for 12, 3 hay barns, large 
piggery, etc. 100 acres rich level land in 
good heart. Price £20,000.—HmwitT & Co., 
19, Barnfield Road, Exeter 55487. 


In a lovely South Devon yalley. 16-acre 
Residential Holding, bisected by trout 
river. Old mill house (5 bed. Main elec.). 
Partially adapted cottage. T.T. shippon for 
8. etc. Recommended at £6,250 (0.n.0.).— 
Details (Ref. 1008) from RICKEARD, GREEN 
AND 1D) RKO OTE LOUIE, 2, Queen Street, BES 


To Let j 


420-ACRE MIXED FARM to Let by 
Tender in Mid-Sussex. Excellent 
farmhouse and 7-8 cottages. 3 extensive 
ranges of buildings including modern pig- 
geries and cowshed. Entry Lady Day.—Full 
particulars from R. H. & R. W. CLUTTON, 
Chartered Surveyors, East Grinstead. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 
Farm ECONOMIC SURVEYS for pro- 
fitable development. Work — study. 


Management and advisory visits. Advice on 
purchase or sale of farms in all parts of the 
country. Consultant: LESLIE BRooKs, Farm 
and Estate Bureau, Bath. Tel. 3747 & 61294. 


classified announcements 


. y GARDENING—contd. 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 
S.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture deposi- 
tories, excellent storage.—Hstimates free. 
CHIswick 8446 (or VICtoria 1234). 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. _ 


Illustrated booklet of information,-CL 
104, free on request.—Pitt & Scorr LTp., 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4. 
Passages arranged. 


JOSEPH MAY LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal cost 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411.) 


MevVING SOUTH is surprisingly simple 
if the removal, furnishings, adaptations, 
renovations and built-in furniture are one-man 
supervised. That lovely furnishing shop in 
Memorial Square, Eastbourne, has a trained 
staff with supporting craftsmen to undertake 
this in Kent, Surrey and Sussex.—DICKESON 
AND FRENCH, of course (Tel. 580). 


ICKFORDS. Removers 

Part lots or single articles. 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN. 4444, 


REMOVALS to all parts are safe in the 

hands of DAVIES TURNER «& Co., LTD. 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave St., 
London, $.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air removals 
to the Continent a speciality. Send for 
brochure. 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialists, 

export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free.—BLATCH- 
FORDS, PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., Exeter 
(Tel. 56261-2). 


and Storers. 
Weekly de- 


MORTGAGES 


ORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

let Houses, Factories, Town and cane 
Houses.—TALLACK Storr & Co., Lrp., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


VALUATIONS 


THROUGHOUT Kent and Sussex. Free- 

hold property, furniture and effects.— 
EVENS & Matta, 70, King Street, Maidstone 
(fel. 4233). 


GARDENING—contd. 


CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern 
try.—PreEeTry & ELLis, Amersham (Te 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (8 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding © 
ties. Town and Country Properties a 
types.—MARTIN & POLE  (incorpora 
Watts & Son), 23, Market Place, R 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cave 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRI 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill (Tel. 349). 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. English 
with local offices—RuMSEY & RU 
Bowraeniouee and 14 branch offices. 


OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon 3 

Wilts.—Hopps & CHAMBERS, Cha 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and ] 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), am 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113/2184). j 


EVON and S.W. COUNTIES. Fors 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—R 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 5! 


Dow Country Properties usually a 
Estates, 31, 
David Hill, Exeter. 


DORSET AND SOMERSET.—Pt 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (66) 
Properties of character, Surveyors, Valuatio 


Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country 
perties and Farms.—C. M. SANE YRI} 
XND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). Bd 


HAMPTON & SONS (JERS 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Hel 
Jersey, C.1. (Tel. Central 5098). 


JERSEY; CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. H 
Agents for superior residential properti 


ERSEY. IF. Ly Gaunals & Son, Old 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Heli 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHI 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F 
Incorporated Surveyors, "Auctioneers, Es 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Str 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON. 
details of Residential and Agricul 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & §& 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), 
at ‘Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 


OMERSET. Residential and Agricl 
tural Properties.—LAVER & SON, 
(Tel. 2097), and at Shepton Mallet 
Glastonbury. 


SOUTH DEVON. For Coastline | 
Country Properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A, 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTII 
Jarvis & Co., of Haywards Heath, spe 
ists in high-class Residence and Estates, 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel, 


TAUNTON and district. W. R. J. GR 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers 3 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Taunt 


Peon Coun AND S. DEVON. For T v)) 
and Country Properties. — Waycorty 
, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332), 


7 OROUAY, DEVON. Town, Coastal an} 
Country P. NICOLL}: 
F.A.L., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Lo 
and the coast. For House, Land, é 
BRACKET? & SONS (Hst. 1828), 27-29 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


Gane DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction, R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


ARDENS: TENNIS COURTS: SWIMMING 

POOLS.—IAN G. WALKER, LTD., Land- 
scape Architects, South Godstone, Surrey. 
Tel.: S. Godstone 3108. 


EATHERS KEEP WEEDS DOWN. Plant 
now. All colours. Summer-Winter flowering. 
36/- doz., c.w.o, Catalogues 4d.—John F. Letts, 
The Heather Specialist, Windlesham, Surrey. 


THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE 
The only showrooms in Central London given 
over exclusively to the display of garden 
machinery of all makes, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. J. Topping, who will be 
pleased to assist with advice and information. 

HIRE PURCHASE—EXCHANGES— 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
GODFREYS, 

110, Marylebone Lane, W.1. (Wel. 6842.) 
And Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 


Swe Pool Constructors can supply 
their Saxon Stone Paving—off-white and 
coloured—ideal for terraces, garden paths, etc, 
This precast product of high quality manu- 
factured by us—a‘l inquiries to Rutherford 
Construction Co., Ltd., Battle, Sussex. 

INTER ROSES (Helleborus). Huge 

weatherproof blooms outdoors all winter 
and spring. Pink, rose, purple, jade, cream, etc., 
6/6 each; 70/- dozen.—J. MacGREGOR, plant 
Specialist, Larkhall, Lanarkshire. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AP ee FREE to parents seeking Boarding- 
schools and good summer holiday accommo- 
dation for children.—Write stating district, fees, 
age, dateofentry etc., BURROWS SCHOLASTIC 
BUREAU, 3, Imperial House, Cheltenham, Pub- 
lishers of ‘‘Schools of England,”’ etc., post free 9/-. 

OMMON ENTRANCE FAILURE. What next? 

St. Michael’s School, Ingoldisthorpe, Nor- 
folk, offers G.C.E. all levels, keen games, and 
disciplined life; individual teaching for the late 
developers; three vacancies for January.—Tel. 
Heacham 268. 


AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 

W.11. Individual tuition for examinations Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships. lst M.B. 
General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PAR. 7437, 

ITTLE DEAF CHILDREN (resident) pri- 

vately taught by qualified teacher.—MRS. 
ETHEL M. BULLOCK, 224, Tilehurst Road, 
Reading. Phone 52684. 


A CHATELAINE, Est. 1880. Fi 
school for girls. French, languages, do! 
tic science, and secretarial courses. Also G 
preparation. Optional winter and summ 
mt, resort (Gstaad). Tours of Italy and Fr 
—DR. A. JOBIN, Principal, St. 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
SECRETARIOD TRAINING. Intensive cout 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-kee 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The O 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. G 
ST. GODRIC’S h 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Comprehensive training for all branches 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for unii 
sity graduates. Day and resident studet 
English courses for foreign students. 
courses start 6th January and 7th April, 
Apply to J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab, 
the Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwri 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampstead 98 
TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEC 
Principal: H, L. Allsop, O.B.E., T. 
M.A, (Cantab.). Individual and group tuitl 
G.C.E., College entrance, etc.—l0, Phillimor 
Gardens, Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES. 5798) 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 1544-1545 all other classified 

advertisements. — 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1544 © 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


20 MILES WEST OF LONDON 


ULTRA MODERN HOUSE SET IN OLD WORLD GROUNDS 


_ Having magnificent open views. L 


y 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms 
each with bathroom, 3 staff bedrooms and 
bathroom. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL HEATING 
Main gas, water and electricity. 


ANNEXE WITH 2 FLATS 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
with petrol pump. 
EXCEPTIONAL GARDENS 
SWIMMING POOL 


ABOUT 12 ACRES 


(additional land if required). 


Joint Sole Agents: RONALD CURTIS & DAVIDS, 4, St. George Street, W.1, and 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (39985 M.W.) 


HEREFORD—WORCESTERSHIRE BORDER 


BIRMINGHAM 37 MILES 


A small Residential Estate with delightful 
Georgian residence decorated in the best 
“Adam ”’ tradition. 


Set in a Park and approached by a carriage drive 
with lodge at entrance gates. 


Magnificent entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 
study, 2 suites affording 6 principal bedrooms and 
2 bathrooms. First-class domestic offices and staff 
quarters. Let cottages produce income of £750 
per annum. Main electricity. Central heating. 
3 lakes. Good stabling. Hunting with 5 packs. 


Substantial tax reliefs. 
In ALL SOME 49 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 14, Broad Street, Hereford (9,343 R.H.H.), and London. 


SURREY. GUILDFORD 24 MILES EVESHAM 4 MILES 
EASILY-RUN HOUSE. With unspoilt access to Hog’s Back. THATCHED CHARLES II BLACK-AND-WHITE COTTAGE 
mee “ wy ey nvm Containing wealth of old oak and in immaculate order. 


Containing fine lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms (2 with 


5-7 bedrooms, basins), lounge with 
2 bathrooms, excellent inglenook fireplace, 


domestic offices. dining room and com- 


Central heating. pact domestic offices. 


All main services. 
Detached brick-built 
1-2 cottages. garage. 


Stables and other 
outbuildings. 


Main services. 


Charming old-world 

garden with lily pool 

and many specimen 
rose trees. 


Auctioneers: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
14, Broad Street, Hereford (Tel. 3087/88). 


Hard tennis court and 2 paddocks. 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (40401 M.W.) 


SURREY—GUILDFORD 


1 mile from station yet in secluded position close to National 
Trust Property. 
SUPERBLY EQUIPPED COLONIAL-STYLE BUNGALOW 


Having every 
modern 
convenience. 


Drawing room, dining 
room, cloakroom, 
labour-saving kitchen, 
2 bedrooms. 
Plans passed for extra 
rooms if required. 
Modern bathroom. 
Central. heating. 
All main services. 


Attractive, easily maintained garden, including hard tennis court, 
lawns and flower beds. 
FREEHOLD. IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (55919 K.M.) 


BUCKS 


In Iver Village. London 15 miles. Excellent train service. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In good order throughout and having many period features. 


3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, 
bathroom 
(room for second). 


Partial central 
heating. 


Gas, main electric 
light and water. 
Main drainage. 
Garage. 


Attractive walled 
garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (46236 K.M.) 


MAYfair 3771 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


(15 lines) HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 4 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 arosvenor 6291 


at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN | 


THE HOPE OF CONSTANTIA | | 


CAPE TOWN (20 minutes) a 


IN A SUN-DRENCHED VALLEY, GLORIOUS SITUATION AND CLIMATE, AMIDST BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS | | 


oe SES 


wy, soo a 


A DUTCH 
MANOR HOUSE 


DATED 1685, SYMPATHETICALLY 
RESTORED AND REPLETE WITH 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 


BARONIAL DINING ROOM 
3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKROOMS 
3 SPACIOUS BEDROOMS 
SUN ROOM 
BATHROOMS 
DOMESTIC QUARTERS, ETC. 


6 ACRES OF 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
INCLUDING SWIMMING POOL 


44 ACRES 
OF VINEYARDS 


TOTAL 


50 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
WITH POSSESSION 


Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6291). | | 


Sole English Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5) and Chipping Campden (Tel. 224) and 14, Curzon 


“THE STABLES,” MONXTON, near ANDOVER 
; a 


AMERSHAM, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


An attractive Residence in best residential area overlooking open space. 


From a painting by Felix Kelly. 
A SKILFULLY CONVERTED COUNTRY PROPERTY COMPLETE 


“ Well appointed and in ¢g g : 35 i H 
WITH ALL FIXTURES AND PARTLY FURNISHED ae eesti ieee ic ae Tete Ua yE oon 
2. j . Double garage. ell mature ; 
3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Charming garden. . 4 alin 
Large weatherboarded barn. P PRICE £8,750 FREEHOLD 


Particulars from Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 


Full details from: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, \ 
14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6291). 


14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6291). 


URGENTLY REQUIRED WEST SUSSEX 
BLOCKS OF FREEHOLD WOODLAND OSHAM. Near water. Small cottage. 3 bedrooms, sitting room, 
bathroom, kitchen. PRICE £3,000. 
30 ACRES AND UPWARDS 
CONTAINING MATURE AND IMMATURE TIMBER MBERLEY. Ideal week-end retreat. Cottage. Perfect order throughout. 


3 bedrooms, sitting room, bathroom, kitchen. PRICE £3,150. 

aval oa a q SLA ee LEIA 

SST SNND EAN GINO AIS LEU BE TEES SUES Nae SE SOE DGE OF DOWNS. Architect-designed Residence. Cloaks, 3 reception, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms, garage. 171/ ACRES in all. PRICE £9,000. 


Full particulars to JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF UNTINGTON. Old- S.3 i 
20, Bridge Street, Northampton, who will inspect immediately. F bathroom, kitchen. PRICE @3.c00 cottage. 4 pedroOms, ee ae 


WITHIN 50 MILES SOUTH OR WEST OF LONDON CEN he odd oa ago Residence. 3 bedrooms, lounge, bathroom, 


LADY WISHES TO PURCHASE 


| TCHENOR. Near water. 6 bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms. £5,950. 
ESTATE OF FARMS AND WOODLAND 


O LET UNFURNISHED. Period Residence with water frontage. 
UP TO £80,000 IN VALUE 5-6 bedrooms, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms. 1 ACRE. From January 1959 far 


2 years at £735 per annum (including full-time gardener). 
NO COMMISSION REQUIRED Spite e his rae a een 


Apply for particulars: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF | 
Please reply to the Purchaser’s Surveyors: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633-4). 
14, Curzon Street, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 6291). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SOUTH ATLANTIC—ST. HELENA 


1,800 ft. above sea level. 


CHARMING HOUSE 


WITH 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS 


EXCELLENT RANGE OF 


IN ALL 725 ACRES 


Fully equipped as a going concern. 


Delightful climate. Low income tax. 


FOR SALE 


Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MAYfair 3771 
(I5 lines) 


» BATHROOM 
NEW FARMBUILDINGS 
PASTURE AND ARABLE LAND 


Big game fishing. 


(55939 K.M.). 


3 miles from Jamestown. 


WANTED 


IN HEREFORDSHIRE, SHROPSHIRE OR STAFFORDSHIRE 


AN AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 


500 TO 1,000 ACRES 


WITH RESIDENCE AND TWO OR THREE FARMS, ONE OF WHICH 
SHOULD PREFERABLY BE IN HAND 


WOODLANDS AN ADVANTAGE 


A larger property would be entertained and an immediate decision would be made. 
Full details to the Agents, quoting reference R.H.H./C.M., District Bank Chambers, 


14, Broad Street, Hereford. 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET, (Tel. 3087/88) 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London’”’ 


STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY ee LONDON, W.1. (GROsvenor 3056). 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, ame upon-Tyne. 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 


ELamouth 4 miles. Exeter 13 miles with good service to London. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
well-planned on two floors. 


UNSPOILED RURAL ESSEX 
Midway between Dunmow and Braintree. 
Chelmsford Station 12 miles. 
CHARMING 17th-CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Smt © so emma 


SUSSEX 
BETWEEN EASTBOURNE AND LEWES 


Main-line station about 14 miles. 
In secluded position on outskirts of village. 


With oak block flooring to hall and principal rooms. 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Double garage. 
Garden with orchard extending to about 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
PRICE £7,500 
STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 
Head Office, as above. 


Agents: 


UNSOLD AT AUCTION 


ONGAR, ESSEX 


Close to Ongar Station, Epping 8 miles, Brentwood 7 miles. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN AND 
WITHIN EASY REACH OF THE CENTRAL 
LONDON LINE 


A WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


4 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. 
Garage. Medium-sized garden. 
FOR SALE AT A REDUCED PRICE 


Please reply to Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681-3). 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


eT ell 


Modernised and in good order. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom. Central heating, main electricity 
and water. Garage, garden and paddock. 
ABOUT 41/2 ACRES. PRICE £4,950 
ALSO MODERN COTTAGE (1956) 

2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Garage. 

Small garden. PRICE £3,750 
Please reply to Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681). 


A FASCINATING PERIOD COTTAGE RESI- 
DENCE, well fitted and in good order. 3 reception, 
4 bedrooms, ba hroom, cloakroom. Aga and Agamatic. 
Part central heating. Main electricity. Own water.. Garage. 
Old-world garden. Stream. FREEHOLD £6,000. 
(Paddock of 4? acres available if required.) 
Please reply to 201, High Street, Lewes. (Tel. Lewes 1425). 


BETWEEN 


READING AND MAIDENHEAD 


London 40 minutes by fast train. 
In secluded position on edge of village. 
CHARMING SMALL REGENCY HOUSE 


Well-fitted and in excellent order. 3 reception including 
pine-panelled dining room, 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. All 
main services. Garage. Welllaid out and easily maintained 
gardens. ABOUT “13/4 ACRES. FOR SALE. Agents: 
Srrurt & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as above 


SUSSEX 


CAPITAL AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 
404 ACRES. GROSS RENT £1,157 
Comprising 
AN EXCEPTIONAL MIXED DAIRY, STOCK 
AND ARABLE FARM 
with 
About 200 ACRES of Pevensey marshland. 
FREEHOLD £23,000 
Please reply 


to 201, High Street, Lewes (Tel. 1425). 


130, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


WEST NORFOLK 


HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 


SEED AND PLANT RAISING NURSERY 
OVER 4,200 SQ. FT. COVERED BY GLASS 


Attractive Bungalow containing hall, 2 reception, kitchen, 


Tn all over 3 ACRES including 100 ft. road frontage. 
Further details from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 


WEST KENT 


'39 miles from London. 


MODERNISED XVth-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Hall, 2 reception, oak strip floors, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins). 
16 ACRES 


Oil-fired central heating. Main services. 
PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


Details from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 
or as above. 


189, High Street, Tonbridge (Tel. 


2 bedrooms, bathroom. 


as above. 


4433), 


Applicants will inspect immediately. 


WANTED 


PULBOROUGH, FITTLEWORTH, OR IN SUSSEX 


20 miles from the coast. 


A GEORGIAN, REGENCY OR EARLY VICTORIAN HOUSE 


of 5 or 6 bedrooms, 


2 or 3 paddocks. Cottage an asset. (Ref. H.B.). 


MEDIUM TO SMALL HOUSE IN WARWICKSHIRE 


Rural position with some land. 
(Ref. G.B.). 


Between BISHOP’S STORTFORD and HATFIELD BROAD OAK, or 
within 7 miles West of CHELMSFORD 


4-6 BEDROOMED HOUSE WITH A PADDOCK 


(Ref. R.M.). 


Details of suitable properties may be submitted to Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 


130, 
(Usual 


Mount Street, W.1. 
commission required). 


And at NORWICH, STOWMARKET, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH, HOLT and TONBRIDGE, KENT 
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co oepe HAMPTON & SONS ae 
a he 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 London” 


IN A LOVELY BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


34 miles main line station. 


LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


In exceptionally fine 
decorative order and 
completely 
labour-saving. 


Principal and guests’ suites 
each with own bathroom, 
2 other bedrooms, self- 
contained wing of 2 bed- 
rooms and bathroom, 
lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, model offices. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
Company's services. 
COTTAGE 
GARAGES AND 
STABLING 


Attractive easily kept gardens with orchard, IN ALL 21/ ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £10,500 


Recommended by Sole Agents: 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (B.65179) 


SOMETHING VERY EXCEPTIONAL 


Private gateway to Ashdown Forest and golf links. 


Unrivalled position. 


A CHARMING LONG, LOW RESIDENCE 


With all main rooms facing 
south, arranged in 2 suites 
and ‘cottage, comprising 
6-7 bed. and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 

3 reception rooms. 
American kitchen. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
PAIR COTTAGES 
Main water and electricity. 
Automatic central heating. 
Easily maintained 
grounds, part woodland, 
IN ALL 434 ACRES 
Ideal for garden lovers and 
those interested in riding, 
and exercising dogs. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


ee 


Should be seen to be appreciated. Highly ticomaee 


Joint Sole Agents: POWELL & PARTNER LTD., Forest Row (Tel. 363), Sussex, — 
and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.27246) 


COUNTY LIMERICK 


AMERICAN LUXURY IN THE EMERALD ISLE 


ONLY 28 MILES SHANNON AIRPORT, WHENCE UNDER 2 HOURS LONDON 


ONE OF THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL SMALL ESTATES 
IN EIRE 


Extending to some 


270 ACRES 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED GEORGIAN 
HOUSE 


5 RECEPTION ROOMS 
9 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
3 DRESSING ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS 
ARRANGED IN SUITES 
STAFF QUARTERS 


Main electricity. Central heating. 
EXTENSIVE HUNTER STABLING 


MY 


GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS 


EXCELLENT FLAT AND 2 COTTAGES | 
WITH BATHROOMS 


GARDENS OF IMMENSE CHARM 
HOME FARM OF 200 ACRES 
Good buildings. 4 cottages. 
HUNTING WITH 4 FAMOUS PACKS 
112 MILES TROUT FISHING IN THE 


RIVER MAIGQUE (EQUIVALENT TO 
HAMPSHIRE TEST) 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


Unhesitatingly recommended from personal inspection by HAMPTON & SONS, from whom an illustrated brochure may be obtained. 


ESHER—SURREY 


2 miles main line station. 


17 miles London. 


SUPERB MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Handsomely appointed 
throughout. 


Panelled hall, 

3 reception rooms, 
easily-run domestic offices, 
staff sitting room, 

5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
3 bathrooms. 


Fas-fired central heating. 
Main services. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Matured grounds affording 


complete seclusion, in all 
ABOUT 11/, ACRES 


\; : : 
PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 
Additional land up to 2 acres available. 


Recommended from personal inspection by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, 49. W.1. (8.47628) 


SUSSEX COAST 


In the select Cooden district, 5 minutes walk of the sea, 1 mile of golf course. 
1 mile Bexhill Central station. 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE 


AK 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOME IN EVERY WAY 


With good-sized rooms 
and in excellent order. 


Hall and cloakroom, 
2 good reception rooms, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom and 

well-fitted kitchen. 


All main services. 


Well-kept gardens with 
small lawns, rose beds and 
many flowering and 
specimen shrubs. 


GARAGE SPACE 
Corner site. 


Freehold for sale at 

£5,950 to include fitted 

carpets, curtains and 
electrical fittings. 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (C.67984) 


JAMAICA 


MODERN SEAFRONT HOUSE WITH ITS OWN BOATSLIP AND JETTY 


3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
very large living room 
with covered terrace; 
open cantilever verandah 
and paved patio with 
SWIMMING POOL 


2 GARAGES 
3 STAFF ROOMS 
325 ft. SEA FRONTAGE 


‘ 
2 ACRES 
with cutstone wall. 


FOR SALE 
FURNISHED 


HAMPTON & SONS, Overseas Department, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1; 
or LORD RONALD GRAHAM, Real Estate, Ocho Rios, Jamaica. 


CHESHIRE 


Between Crewe and Macclesfield, within reach of Buxton. 
SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Recently the subject of 
considerable expenditure on 
redecoration and 
modernisation. 


2 reception rooms, 
large kitchen with Aga 
cooker, 3 double bedrooms, 

modern bathroom. 


Electric immersion 
water heater. 


HURSEAL RADIATORS 
2 GARAGES 


Large secluded garden and 
additional plot. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,750 


Agents: LOUIS TAYLOR & SONS, High Street, Congleton, Cheshire; or 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (X.18163) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON; BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


HYDE PARK 
4304 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


KENT, UNDER 15 MILES LONDON 


| In @ quiet, high-class residential area, near the station and 


convenient for shopping centres. 
A MODERN DETACHED HOUSE 


Facing south and having well-planned 
accommodation. 


| Spacious entrance hall with cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, well-fitted kitchen. 
All main services. Built-in garage. 
Small inexpensive garden. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,750 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,533) 


SOUTH-EAST KENT 
In an attractive situation on the outskirts of a village, 
1} miles from the station. 
A CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
Basically Queen Anne with a Georgian addition. 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main services. 
Brick and tiled garage. 
Lovely but inexpensive gardens and grounds of 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
_ FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £5,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21,482) 


3, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


ESSEX—NEAR THE COAST 
On the outskirts of a village, and convenient for first-class 
sailing facilities. 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
Built 1570 with Queen Anne and Georgian additions. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
bathroom, usual domestic offices, breakfast room. 
Main electricity and water. 
Garage. Fine old barn. Outbuildings. 
court, walled kitchen garden, paddock, etc. 
ABOUT 21/4, ACRES 
FREEHOLD. ONLY £5,250 FOR QUICK SALE 
Agents; OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,498) 


Tennis 


BERKSHIRE 
In a village near the Oxon border. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE IN THE GEORGIAN 
FARMHOUSE STYLE 
Modernised and in good order. 
With 3 reception, playroom, 2 cloakrooms, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

Central heating, main electricity and water 
Double garage, large barn, etc. 
Inexpensive, matured garden of ABOUT 34 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,407) 


Reb PAY, &  PAYLOR 


MIDHURST—SUSSEX 
Ideal for Vertical conversion or Institutional 
Purposes 

LONG, LOW STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
having 5 reception, 12-14 bedrooms, etc. 

Main services. Outbuildings. 

Grounds of about 4 ACRES 

KNOCK-OUT PRICE OF £4,750 FREEHOLD 

Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


On the outskirts of a village. 
NEAR ANDOVER AND WHITCHURCH 
A Delightful and Spacious Bungalow 


Having lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. Garage. 


Charming grounds intersected by a stream. 
Hard tennis court, pastureland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. ONLY £3,950 
Agents: OSBORN & MEROER, as above. (21,471) 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


CHICHESTER HARBOUR 


UNRIVALLED POSITION WITH EXTENSIVE WATER FRONTAGE 


A LUXURY MARINE RESIDENCE x 


Completely secluded and peaceful setting in a 
centuries-old haven. 


5-6 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, bathroom, w.c. 


Central heating. 


Beautiful matured gardens to the water’s 
edge with shady trees and wide expanse of 
lawns. 


LARGE SWIMMING POOL 
Flanked by Ornamental Terrace. 
STAFF OR GUEST COTTAGE 

Garage. Summerhouse, 


ABOUT 11/ ACRES . 


A MODERATE PRICE WILL BE CONSIDERED FOR THIS EXCEPTIONA 


West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1 (GRO. 2501). 


1, STATION ROAD, 
READING 


READING 54055 (4 lines) 


NICHOLAS 


(ESTABLISHED 1882) 


4 best bedrooms, 2 


Main electricity, gas and water. 


DETACHED BUNGALOW and STAFF QUARTERS 
DOUBLE GARAGE AND OTHER USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS 


Full details apply: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR above, 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 


L AND RARE PROPERTY 
Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 


WEST HERTS. 20 MILES LONDON 


In a most attractive rural setting adjoining and overlooking the woodlands 
of a Nobleman’s Estate. Ideally placed for daily reach to City and West End. 


A CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER WITH 
WELL ARRANGED ACCOMMODATION ON TWO FLOORS 


ONLY 


dressing rooms (1_ with shower compartment), 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 


Heating by Hurseal electric radiators. 


Delightful inexpensive gardens. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES 


LEASE OF 22 YEARS FOR DISPOSAL OR 


FREEHOLD WOULD BE SOLD 


Branches at Maylord 
Chambers, Hereford; St. Helen’s Square, York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 8, Central Arcade, Grainger St., Newcastle; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas St., Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


BURGHFIELD COMMON 
High ground. Reading 7 miles. 


# ZL. 


A SMALL PERIOD HOUSE ORIGINALLY A 
FARMHOUSE. Overlooking pine woodlands. Hall. 
2 rec., large kitchen with Aga cooker, scullery, 3 bed., 
bath, w.c. Matured garden. Main water and electricity. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 


BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Didcot 4 miles. Paddington 75 minutes. 


A COMFORTABLE PERIOD HOUSE 
IN THIS FAVOURED VILLAGE ON THE EDGE 
OF THE DOWNS 


Accommodation on 2 floors. 

Hall, 2 rec., breakfast room, kitchen with Aga cooker, 
5 bed. (2 with h. and ¢.), 2 bath., 2 w.cs. Old-world garden. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 
Main water and electricity. 

CENTRAL HEATING 
The house was modernised during recent years at 


a cost of nearly £3,000. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 


YATTENDON—NEWBURY 


(BETWEEN) 
Newbury 4% miles. 400 ft. up. 


Facing South and commanding a nice view. Hall, 
cloaks, sep. w.c., 3 rec., domestic offices (Aga cooker), 
5 bed. (2 with h. and c.), bath., 3 secondary bed. Gardens. 
Hard tennis court. Paddock. Main water and electricity. 
Central heating. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
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wonmes GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS. cteaal 


(5 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Bslataes ote 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 London, S.W.1 
BETW aes miviee E RADLETT, HERTS 
GUILDFORD is DORKING NO COMMISSION REQUIRED Near local ee Line ee 4 mile station 
aly v t as 2 ns | 
CHARACTER RES! DENCE (Part dating from 1540) WANTED, WITH WELL-PLANNED MODERN HOUSE, built 1955 | 


POSSESSION NEXT SPRING 


A MODERN OR PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Minimum 5 bed. (preferably 6), 2 or more bath., 
1-2 cottages, around 50 ACRES for cattle and sheep. 


Will improve house and erect farm buildings. 


WEST SUSSEX, MIDHURST-CHICHESTER AND 
HANTS BORDERS 


POSSESSION UP TO MICHAELMAS 


suitable if property requires no alteration. 


: 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, | 
Particulars to “L,’’ c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Main services. Garage. Small garden. 


Mount Street, London, W.1, who are retained to act on £5,450 FREEHOLD \ 
behalf of the prospective purchaser. GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


MAPLE &-CO. 


ESTATE OFFICES, 5, GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 
Tel. HYDE PARK 4685. Main Furnishing Showroom: Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


AMERSHAM-ON-THE-HILL RIPLEY, SURREY BUXHALL, near STOWMARKET > 
High position in quiet cul-de-sac. Good position on Portsmouth Road. Uninterrupted views over farmland. 
: Fascinating Black and White Period Residence E . os TOP Game 
beautifully preserved, ideal for antiques or high-class : : é 
tea rooms. Large lounge, dining room, study, modern 
sing room, bathroom, Central 
heating by Watts automatic. 1/2 ACRE walled garden. 


Staff cottage. 
FREEHOLD £7,750 
MAPLE & Co., Ltp. HYDe Park 4685. 


3} Rec Onion rooms, 6 if pedrooms; 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. COTTAGE 
ABOUT 6 ACRES. £8,950 FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, aS above. E.H.T. (D.1788) 


MAPLES 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD, DEVON 


Some 800 ft. above sea level on the fringe of Dartmoor. 


Beautifully modernised small Country Residence, 
close to this pretty town. 5 bedrooms in all, 2 bathrooms, : 
balcony, drawing room, dining room, morning room, spate 

FINE DETACHED FAMILY HOUSE. Hall with kitchen with Rayburn, modern sink unit, scullery. Stable 17th-CENTURY MILL COTTAGE, beautifully 


cloakroom, dining room, lounge, study, loggia, 6 bed- block with harness room and fodder store. Gardener’s restored and extended. 4 bedrooms (one on ground floor), — 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Double garage. shed. 1 ACRE of well-kept grounds. Freehold £7,500 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, modern 
/4 ACRES including fitted carpets, curtains and pelmets, etc. kitchen. -AJi- electric. Pretty garden. Garage. 
OFFERS FOR FREEHOLD INVITED FREEHOLD £5,250 
MAPLE & Co., LTD. HY De Park 4685. MAPLE & Co., LTD.’ HYDe Park 4685. MAPLE & Co. LTD. HY De Park 4685. 


and golf courses. 


ae RUMSEY & RUMSEY Se 
AND 13 BRANCH OFFICES CHANNEL ISLANDS 
CHRISTCHURCH BOURNEMOUTH 
Near yachting and fishing. Bournemouth 5 miles. RINGWOOD 2 mile to sea; 2% miles to town centre. Near Poole harbour 


On borders of New Forest with excellent Hacking, 
Hunting and Fishing nearby 


A MODERN RESIDENCE 


Centrally situated in own grounds with extensive views 
south-west over Avon Valley. 


Hall, cloakroom, lounge; dining room; study/bedroom 
and bathroom off. Modérn kitchen, 4 double bedrooms 
(all h. and c.), bathroom. Central heating. Main 
Electricity and Water. Septic tank drainage. Double 
garage and other useful outbuildings. Garden, woodland 
and 14 acres of paddock ideal for horses or small farmery. 


A superb setting for Imposing Residence. Hall, IN ALL 17 ACRES A DISTINGUISHED STONE RESIDENCE in a 


cloaks, 8 reception rooms, sun loggia, kitchenette, a aeapen ich Seno: 5 pune eee ae 
i 8, an 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, secluded formal garden of R.V. £69. PRICE £7,250 FREEHOLD bedrooms, . 3 bathrooma,  Oil-fred eeu mae 
114 ACRES. R.V. £80. FREEHOLD £7,500 3 garages, aad Pool. Garden and grounds 
ACRES. FREEHOLD £14,000 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM: Country Dept., 111, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Tel. 7080. Apply Canford Cliffs Office. Tel. Canford Cliffs 77364. 
cance DREWEAT YT, WATSON & B PON Ae 
1759 1 and 2144-5-6 
NEWBURY 
NORTH HAMPSHIRE TNE ACRE ROTEL AGRA RODEN HANTS-BERKS BORDER 


THE BERKSHIRE DOWNS 


Fine riding country and within a few miles of the White 
Horse Vale. 


A SUBSTANTIAL SOUND HOUSE with spacious 
rooms in a quiet situation not overlooked. 


4 reception rooms, bathroom, 4 first-floor bedrooms with 
3 rooms above. 


Main services. Garage. Walled garden. 
PRICE £3,500 allows for further improvements. 


BRIMPTON RECTORY, BERKS 


2 ~ : Between Newbury and Reading. ; : 
A COMPACT MODERN VILLAGE HOUSE with A SMALL FAMILY HOUSE AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE, with full 


a secluded garden of about 1 acre. . ee south aspect overlooking own park-type lands. 
5 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 sitting rooms, 
Pip car oni. dressiig toons uathrooma e aieea teres s! Be P00. es nee g 3-4 reception rooms, 5 Pree bedrooms and 2 bath- 


kitchen, ete. 
5 cee et : ° BACK WING SUITABLE AS STAFF FLAT 
All main services. 2 garages. Main services. Part central heating. Central heating and services. 
Pleasant peaceful village with good bus service. Grounds about 13 ACRE 2-3 garages and buildings. Nicely timbered garden and 


lands. 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD Auction in January under low reserve or private sale. 131/2 ACRES PRICE £7,500 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


| MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
GROsvenor 
5131 (8 lines) 


and at 
21, HORSEFAIR 
BANBURY, OXON 
Tel. 3295-7 


REQUIRED FOR CLIENTS es BCE RE. 


A SMALL TUDOR COUNTRY HOUSE OF QUALITY 


A superb example of an original 15th-century Oak-framed House, 
restored and modernised at considerable cost. 


Contains fine sitting room 
(25 ft. by 15 ft.), unusual 
urch t fide 

Pp Bk) combined dining room and 
kitchen, Aga cooker and 
Agamatic, 3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Extensive 


TWO SCOTTISH roof space suitable for 
conversion into at least 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATES 


|Mlessrs. CURTIS & HENSON are retained to act for clients who wish to 


Se a nes 


2 more bedrooms. Garage. 
Main water and electricity. 
Simple garden of about 
Yo ACRE 
PRICE £7,750 
FREEHOLD 
Rateable value £40. 


Strongly recommended from personal Eenection by the OS Connis & HENSON, 
London. 


No commission required from Vendors. 


BN rare rs 


Details in confidence in the first instance to CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


‘PROBABLY THE MOST ATTRACTIVE OF THE SMALLER GEORGIAN HOUSES IN WARWICKSHIRE 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 13 miles. BIRMINGHAM 23 miles. COVENTRY 17 miles. 


4 BEDROOMS AND 2 DRESSING ROOMS 
5 BATHROOMS 
4 STAFF ROOMS AND STAFF BATH- 
ROOM 
4 CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS 
LONG HALL, MODEL DOMESTIC 
OFFICES 


Beautifully modernised to the last degree 
of perfection but retaining all the lovely 
Period features. 


| COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING AND 

HOT WATER SUPPLY BY NEW 
OR PIBED SYSTEM GARAGE (3-4 CARS) WITH COVERED 
WASH, STABLING, ETC. 


31 ACRES IN ALL 


EVERY UP-TO-DATE IMPROVEMENT 


2 COTTAGES 
(1 newly built and 1 modernised). 


Mainly Parkland with small 
easily-maintained garden. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE AT A MODERATE FIGURE 
Illustrated particulars of the Owner's Sole Agent: 
A. J. BARRS, F.A.L.P.A., 57, GEORGE STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel. WELbeck 0255/6. 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London’”’ 


“Grose TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


SUSSEX IRONMASTER’S HOUSE 
Rural surroundings. 14 hours London. 
Principal suite of bedroom, bathroom and w.c., 4 other bedrooms, second bathroom, 
3 reception rooms, hall, cloakroom and modern kitchen with Aga. 


Messrs. TRESIDDER & CO. have bona-fide enquiries for country pro- 
perties as follows and good prices will be paid for the right places. 


HERTS 


Independent hot water system. Main electric light. 
Garages for 2. Small ornamental ce ee ener and woodland extending to 
0 
12 MILE OF TROUT FISHING 
Sole Agents: TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1 (12,737) 


BUCKS, CHILTERNS £7,500 


Ageing farmlands, yet easy reach of Slough, Maidenhead and Windsor 
(London 30 minutes). 
PLEASING HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
In good order, well fitted. 5 bedrooms (h. and ¢,), bathroom, 2 reception, breakfast 
(or Staff) room, kitchen. 
Main electricity and water. Polished floors. 
2 GARAGES. Delightful garden, 1 ACRE 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (31,947) 


SURREY £6,000 
_ = mile station (frequent electric trains Victoria and London Bridge). Bus service near. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
Lounge hall, cloakroom, 2 good reception (one over 30 ft. long), 2 bathrooms, 5-7 bed- 
rooms. Main services. Garage for 3. Spacious lawns, pool, flower borders. 
214 ACRES 
Further land, buildings and cottage available, making 9 acres. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (30,998) 


MAIDENHEAD 
SUNNINGDALE 


LOVELY VIRGINIA WATER 


High and secluded, convenient for the station and almost 
adjoining Wentworth Golf Course. 


Maidenhead outskirts. 


A CHARMING HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 4-5 

bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, etc. 

Central heating. Double garage. Workshop. Delightful 
grounds of about 1 ACR 


FREBHOLD £5,950 or offer. ee ‘ ; g : ) 
Gippy & GipDy, Station {0 ona Sunningdale Sole Agents: Gippy & Grppy, Station Approach, Gippy & GIDDY, Station Parade, Gerrards Cross 
(Tel. Ascot 73). Maidenhead (Tel. 53). (Tel. 3987). 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


2 miles, Paddington 35 


A CHARMING 
WISTERIA CLAD HOUSE 


Expensively appointed, easily managed, with 


convenient accommodation. 


5 BEDROOMS (all with fitted wardrobes), 2 BATH- 
ROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 
A WELL APPOINTED KITCHEN 
Janitor central heating. 


NEWLY ERECTED OUTBUILDINGS 


Comprising garage for 4 cars and stabling on two sides 
of a cement yard. 


Pleasure gardens and paddock, 


FREEHOLD £8,500 


Within daily access of London. 
GOOD TYPE OF COUNTRY OR VILLAGE HOUSE 
5-6 bedrooms, modern conveniences. Gardens. Paddock an advantage. 


OXON, BUCKS OR BERKS 
Within 60 miles London. 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
6-8 bedrooms. Gardens, etc. 


DAILY ACCESS LONDON 
Up to 40 miles, near bus route. Westerly side preferred. 
WELL-BUILT HOUSE, 2 FLOORS ONLY 


5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2-3 reception. Garage for 2. Main services. 
Land an advantage but not essential. 


Usual commission required. Replies treated in confidence. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


WINDSOR, SLOUGH 
GERRARDS CROSS 


BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 


Only a few minutes’ walk from the station and shops. 


A RECENTLY ERECTED LABOUR-SAVING 
about 21/4 ACRES | HOUSE. 4 bed and dressing rooms, coloured bathroom 
suite, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, planned kitchen. 
Detached garage. Ornamental gardens. 
FREEHOLD £5,450 


SUPPLEMENT—8 


23, MOUNT STREET, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Between HORSHAM AND BOLNEY 


Rural Sussex adjoining large estates. Close to villages of 
Warninglid and Slaugham, 5 miles Horsham and Haywards 
Heath. London 45 minutes. Easy reach coast. 


AN EASILY RUN MODERN HOUSE WITH 
LOVELY VIEWS TO SOUTH DOWNS. Sun lounge, 
3 reception, 6 bed., bath. Mains. Rayburn for hot water, 
Esse, excellent garage, farmbuildings, cowstall for 13, 
stabling, timbered gardens, tennis court, pasture field. 
FREEHOLD WITH 5 ACRES. 


WILSON & CO. 


URGENTLY WANTED 
WEST SUSSEX OR SURREY, HAMPSHIRE, 
BERKS OR OXON 

Client requires Character or Period House within 
easy reach of main line station so that his children can 
travel to London daily. 5-6 bed., 2-3 bath., 2-3 reception. 

Rural position or village house liked. Paddock. 

Garage for 2 cars. 
First choice: 4-5 miles Alton, Petersfield, Haslemere, 
Pulborough. 
PRICE £8,000-£10,000 AVAILABLE 

Details to “‘Architect,’’ c/o WiLsoN & Co., as above. 


WANTED URGENTLY 
KENT OR EAST SUSSEX 
Client requires an easily-run Character House up 
to 11/4 hours train journey to London. Must be no 
more than 5 miles from main line station. 
7 bed., 3 bath., staff flat or cottage liked; 5-10 acres 
paddock if possible. 

Areas liked: Sevenoaks, Westerham, Crockham Hill, 
Tonbridge, Wrotham, Brenchley, Maidstone; or Tunbridge 
Wells, Rotherfield, Wadhurst or Mayfield areas. 
GOOD PRICE PAID FOR RIGHT PROPERTY 
Details to Mrs. B., c/o WILSON & CO., as above. 
Immediate possession not essential as client has her own 
property to sell. 
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GROsvenor 


1441 


Heythrop Hunt. 


Sw 


L : Z ee 
BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED COTSWOLD HOME | 
7 best bed. (5 with basins), 3 bath., 3-4 reception. 
Complete central heating. Mains. Every modern equip- 
ment available. Garage and stabling. Gardens of some 

3 acres with hard court. 


Would be let furnished for 1 year or longer. 


OXON. Nr. CHIPPING NORTON | 


500 ft. up in a picturesque village and in the centre of the W- 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


HAMPSHIRE 


In midst of delightful countryside. Waterloo 75 minutes. 
CHARMING LATE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 
kitchen. 


STAFF ANNEXE 
Stable and 
garage block. 
Main services. 
Central heating. 


Attractive gardens 
and grounds of 
34 ACRE 


PRICE £10,750 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents. 


GUILDFORD 


Southerly view over National Trust Lands. 
Two architect designed residences of exceptional 
charm now nearing completion, on finest remaining site 
of exclusive district on southern slopes of gentle hillside, 
12 minutes walk High Street. Hall, cloakroom, magnifi- 
cent lounge, dining room, sun loggia, 4 bedrooms, superb 
kitchen and 1 or 2 bathrooms. Detached double garage. 
Central heating. 1/2 acre garden. 
£7,650 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 90, High Street, Guildford. 


MERROW, near GUILDFORD 
A WELL PLANNED NEW DETACHED 
4-BEDROOMED RESIDENCE 
On ideal site of this favoured residential district, close to 


the lovely Merrow Downs and golf course. Hall with 
cloakroom, magnificent through lounge, dining room, 


EGGAR & CO. 


~ 


74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM, 
SURREY (Tel, Farnham 6221-3) 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


SURBITON, WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, GUILDFORD, EPSOM 


ARCHITECTURAL GEM 


In lovely walled-in garden only 14 miles S.W. of London. 


WEST SURREY 
With magnificent southerly views. Station 14 miles. lf} 
WATERLOO 1 hour. i 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN-DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Hall, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Garden of abouti | 
14 ACRE. Services. Full central heating. 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


CHURT, SURREY 
In delightful rural surroundings. 
STABLING AND GARAGE BLOCK 


Capable of further conversion to a delightful home. Present accommodation 
2 double bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c. Three ground-floor rooms (one 21 ft. by 
14 ft.). Main gas, electricity and water available. Well stocked garden of 14 ACRE 


PRICE £2,500 


SOUTH OF HOG’S BACK 
Commanding lovely rural views. 
HOG’S BACK LODGE AND COTTAGE 


4 bedrooms, bathroom, hall, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and scullery. Self-contained 
cottage (let). Main services. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ai 


DIFFERENT DESIGN Wie t 


Has lifted out of the usual run. 
Lady’s small detached modern cottage-like house. 
Directly overlooking open farmland yet centrally placed 
within easy reach on foot of Walton town shops and the 
River Thames. 30 ft. lounge of considerable charm, : 
dining room, kitchen, bathroom, 3 bedrooms, double {| 
garage and secluded country-like garden. ; 
£4,300 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. 
Tel. Walton 6717 or 1409. 


ASHLEY PARK 


Within a few minutes walk of Walton Station and High St, 

MAISONETTES, skilfully modernised in keeping with 

the character of the original fine King George IV period -— 

residence, and fitted with every up-to-date appointment. 

Will form an ideal home in mature and superior surround- 
ings, and two only now remain. 


spacious superbly equipped kitchen and bathroom. 
Large brick garage. Garden 70 ft. by 200 ft. 


£5,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


Perfect Tudor replica of immense charm. Magnifi- 


cent lounge (20 ft. by 17 ft.), cloaks, dining room, study, 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, ideal offices. Brick garage 


and space for second. PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Charter House, Surbiton, Elmbridge 4141. 


FROM £2,950 
New Leases of 999 years. 
Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. 
Tel. Walton 6717 or 1409. 


/ 


7, BROAD STREET, 
WOKINGHAM 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) 


OLD WORLD HURST 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN DETACHED HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


In a convenient position close to the centre of the village. Twyford main line station 
(Paddington 45 minutes) about 14 miles, Wokingham about 3 miles and Reading 
approximately 5 miles. 


The property is in 
immaculate order and 
replete with every 
convenience. 


4 bedrooms, a de luxe bath- 
room and separate w.c., 
attractive lounge, dining 
room and elaborately 
equipped kitchen. 


25 ft. billiard room and 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


Gardens of about 
2/3 ACRE 


PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Wokingham Office. 


MARTIN & POLE 


INCORPORATING WATTS & SON (EST. 1846) 


Also at READING (Tel. 50266) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel. Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 847) | 


BETWEEN WOKINGHAM AND READING 


A DETACHED HOUSE WITH SMALL STAFF FLAT ADJOINING OR | 
COULD EASILY BE REINSTATED TO ONE RESIDENCE. | 
Main portion contains 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms and kitchen. 
The secondary unit contains 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 20 ft. lounge, kitchen and ~ 
conservatory. A 

Garage and gardens. 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents: Wokingham Office. 


WOKINGHAM 


A MATURED DETACHED RESIDENCE IN A QUIET CUL-DE-SAC 
CLOSE TO THE TOWN CENTRE 


5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 27 ft. lounge, sun lounge, dining room, cloakroom and 
kitchen, 


GOOD OUTBUILDINGS AND GARDEN 
Main services. 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Aply: Wokingham Office. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


| UNSOLD AT AUCTION 


SURREY 


Between Haslemere (5 miles) and Chiddingfield (2 miles). 
LANGHURST MANOR 


ee 
LOUNGE HALL 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
19 BEDROOMS 
6 BATHROOMS 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
9 ACRES 
PRICE £7,650 

VACANT POSSESSION 


Joint Agents: WELLER & CO., Cranleigh Tel. 525), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, DEVON 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 
FLAT OF 2 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, SITTING ROOM 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS. LODGE 
TO LET FURNISHED 
EITHER FOR 12 MONTHS OR UP TO 5 YEARS 
RENT £400 PER ANNUM TO INCLUDE LINEN AND PLATE 


Further particulars from: 


GUY MICHELMORE & CO., 12, Bedford Street, Exeter, and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (R.R.73489) 


MAYfair 6341 
(15 lines) 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
~40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


SPAIN 


15 miles west of Malaga. 
AT THE FAMOUS “COSTA DEL SOL” 
Beautiful house on 2 floors. 


Comprising: 

3 bedrooms, large studio, 
kitchen with terrace, dining 
room, 
small reception room, 
bathroom and 2 terraces, 
separate maids’ quarters. 


SMALL GARDEN 
GARAGE 


This property could easily 
be enlarged. 


PRICE £7,000 
Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Overseas Department) 


URGENTLY REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


BERKSHIRE—HAMPSHIRE 


Preferably between HENLEY-ON-THAMES and BASINGSTOKE 
HOUSE OF GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE ARCHITECTURE 
3-4 reception rooms, 6-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

UP TO 100 ACRES. GOOD PRICE WILL BE PAID 
No commission required. 


Details and photos (if possible) to the retained Agents: 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. R.R.) 


WANTED 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER WITH HIGH CEILINGS 


6-8 bedrooms, 3-4 reception rooms essential. 
BUCKS, HANTS, WILTS, DORSET 
Small garden. Farm, if let, not objected to. 
Details and photos (if possible) to the retained Agents: 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. RR.) 


Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


Telephones: 
2481 


REGent | 2482 
2295 


N. SOMERSET. Lower slopes of Quantocks. 


Wonderful view over Bristol Channel to Welsh Coast. 
“MINIATURE” COUNTRY ESTATE, 20 ACRES 


With model Farmery 
T.T. standard. 


Interesting and extremely 
comfortable stone-built 
residence. 


3 reception rooms, 5 or 6 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 dressing rooms. Main 
electricity, radiators, ample 
water supply. Garages for 
3, 7 loose boxes (hunting 6 
days a week). First-class 
bungalow. Land in ring 
. : ‘ . fence, nearly all pasture. 
Easy reach Williton, Bridgwater, Taunton. 
FOR SALE AT £10,500 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co, as above. 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


CUBITT & WEST 


SUSSEX. 1% MILES FROM GOOD BATHING BEACH 


Within the confines of a picturesque 16th-century period village within one mile of 
Pevensey Castle and the Old Mint House. 


Charming architect-designed modern labour-saving house built 1937. 
Excellent condition. Quality features. Entrance hall and cloakroom, 2 attractive 
reception rooms, 3 bedrooms with built-in cupboards, bathroom. All principal 
rooms face south. All main services. Detached garage. Very lovely secluded garden 
with spacious garden shed and greenhouse, orchard and vegetable garden. Plenty 
of fruit and masses of spring bulbs. Wonderfully productive soil. 34 acre. 
For immediate sale at £5,400 to include some of the carpets, curtains, 
refrigerator, etc. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF BASINGSTOKE 


About 1 mile from Basingstoke Station. Standing over 300 ft. above sea level facing 
south with views over Hackwood Park. 


Weill-planned small country-type house built 1926. In a quiet position 
approached from a private road. 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, fitted basins, 2 
bathrooms. All main services. Garage. Pleasant cultivated garden and orchard. 


FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE. JUST IN THE MARKET 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


GREAT BOOKHAM, SURREY 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE A GOOD MODERN BUNGALOW 


In a most convenient, yet pleasant position. Secluded with views over farmlands. 


Spacious, well designed 
and easy to run. 
4 BEDROOMS 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 
2 CLOAKROOMS 
BATHROOM 
LARGE GARAGE 
Polished oak floors, 
beams, etc. 
Main services. 


Level garden and orchard 
of almost 1 ACRE. 


PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Cusitt & WEST, Bookham 2744, (BX.147) 


HASLEMERE 


CHOICE SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE PART REPUTED OVER 300 
YEARS OLD 


(Once the home of a famous novelist.) 


HALL 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
KITCHEN 
5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


All main services. 
GARAGE 


Old-world garden, wood- 
land and rough paddock. 


In all about 
314 ACRES i 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


Joint Agents: CUBITT & WEST, Haslemere 680-1, and HARRODS, LTD., 
56a, High Street, Haslemere 953, and at Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Ref. H.570) 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


| SUPPLEMENT—10 


BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 


CLOSE TEST VALLEY 


y 

@ \ 7 

COTTAGE-STYLE BUNGALOW. In good decorative 

order with central heating; 2 bedrooms, half-tiled bath- 

room, lounge, well appointed modern kitchen. Garage. 

Main electricity and water. 
GARDEN AND WOODLAND OF 1 ACRE 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 

Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


DORSET 


4 miles Wimborne, 9 niles Poole. 
PICTURESQUE THATCHED COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE 


a _ ._. 
Completely modernised and in perfect condition through- 
out. 2 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge, kitchen-dining room, 
cloakroom, also 2 bedroomed annexe with bathroom, 
lounge and kitehen-breakfast room. 2 garages, stabling. 
Main services, septic tank drainage. Charming pleasure 

gardens and large paddock, about 3 ACRES. 

PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


54-56, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, wW.1. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


On the edge of the beautiful Cotswold country. 
Full south aspect. 


CHARACTER HOUSE DATING FROM 17th CENTURY 


With addition of Georgian wing. All carefully restored and fully modernised. 


Burford 6 miles, Faringdon 6 miles. 
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FOX & SONS 


ROEDEAN, BRIGHTON 
OVERLOOKING THE SEA 
THIS MOST ATTRACTIVE AND BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Adjacent to golf course and convenient for shops and 
bus routes, 4 bedrooms (2 h. and c.), half-tiled bathroom 
and separate w.c., lounge about 27 ft. by 17 ft., dining 
room and well-equipped kitchen, cloakroom, central 
heating. Delightful well-stocked garden. Garage. 
PRICE £8,500. About 77 years’ lease unexpired at 
low ground rent of £26 5s. p.a. 
Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton 1. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Secluded setting close Hamble River and Southampton 
Water. 
MODERN RESIDENCE IN OLD-WORLD STYLE 


SS 


4 bedrooms, dressing room and 2 bathrooms including 
private suite, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, 


staff bed-sitting room. Double garage. 
GARDEN AND ORCHARD land in all about 
3 ACRES. 


Fox & Sons, 32-24, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


DRUCE & CO. LTD. 


Hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 servants’ 
bedrooms and bathroom, excellent domestic offices. 


FULL CENTRAL HEATING 

Main water, gas and electricity. 

GARAGE 3 
AND 2 FLATS 


CARS, COWSHED, STABLING, 2 COTTAGES, BUNGALOW 


APPROXIMATELY 20 ACRES - 


Including formal gardens, swimming pool, grape vines and heated greenhouses. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Full details from the Sole Agents. 


DOUBLE GARAGE, STABLING, OUTBUILDINGS, 


ENTIRE PROPERTY IN IMMACULATE ORDER 


WEYMOUTH 2 MILES. 


Situated on carefully chosen site high up to oblain | 
maximum sunshine. 4 

MOST ATTRACTIVE REED-THATCHED 

BUNGALOW RESIDENCE ‘ 


yy 
Yi 


Constructed of Portland Stone. 
2 sitting rooms, entrance hall. Garage. Main servi 
Pleasure and kitchen gardens also paddock, abou 
31/2 ACRES. PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road 
Bournemouth. ‘Tel. 6300. ; 


HENFIELD, SUSSEX 


Conveniently situated in the village High Street. 
CHARMING MODERNISED PERIOD RESIDENCE) 
{i 
; ie | 


va 


i 


bathroom, lounge-dining room, kitche 

All main services. | 
Delightfully secluded garden with workshop. } 
PRICE £2,950 ; ( 


Fox & Sons, 117/118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


3 bedrooms, 


SUSSEX 


A secluded country retreat. Ideal for retirement. 
MODERN HOUSE IN HEART OF RURAL COUNTRY 


4 mile village, 5 miles Horsham and Crawley. 


LONDON 45 MINUTES 


4 bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom, 2 w.cs, morning room, good kitchen. 


All main services. 


ALL BRICK BUiLT 


Lawn, orchard, fruit cage. 


FREEHOLD £5,650 


WINCHESTER » HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ee ALFRED PEARSON & SON ee 
FARNBOROUGH ALRESFORD 


IN A WELL WOODED PART OF 
NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


< 


A unique littie country retreat. Recently the subject 
of considerable expenditure and improvement. 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, spacious hall, charming lounge, 
dining annexe, etc. No formal garden, but paddock and 
woodland extend to nearly 5 ACRES. 
POSSESSION £4,500 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


WINCHESTER—2% MILES 


IN FAVOURED VILLAGE OF SPARSHOLT 


Delightful Period Cottage. Part built in Saxon 
Times. 4 bedrooms, modern bathroom, dining hall, 
lounge, modern kitchen, and cloakroom. Main services. 
Double and single garages. Garden of 11/4 acres including 
tennis court and orchard. 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 
Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


IN A HAMPSHIRE VILLLAGE 


Close to Berks- Surrey border. 


The front portion of an imposing country residence 
containing few but large rooms. 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge hall, charming drawing room, dining room and 
well-equipped kitchen. Central heating by Janitor boiler. 
Double garage and workshop. Lovely old world garden 
with tennis lawn and attractive water garden. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 
Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


i 


WELBECK 4488 | 
(20 LINES) | 


7 


TATE 


rams: 
te, Harrods, London” 
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HARRODS 


32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


EASY REACH OF GUILDFORD 


2 MILES FROM STATION. UNSPOILT SURROUNDINGS. LOVELY VIEWS 


SUPER LUXURY RESIDENCE 


SUBJECT OF GREAT EXPENDITURE 
BEAUTIFUL SETTING 


Entrance hall and cloakroom lounge (30 ft. by 14 ft.), 
2 other reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (2 with basins), 
2 excellent bathrooms, fine modern kitchen, etc. 
Garage for 2, with cottage, 3 rooms, bathroom, ete. Also 
annexe of bed-sitting room, bath., etc., outbuildings, etc. 


WONDERFUL GROUNDS 
NON-ATTENTION HARD TENNIS COURT 


Lawns, rose walks, formal garden, kitchen garden, 
fine timber, etc. 


IN ALL 5 ACRES 
Co.'s electric light, power and water. 
Oil-fired Central Heating. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


. ’ Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. KENsington 1490, Eatin. 806, and Haslemere. Tel. 953. 


EAST DEVON 
| On the outskirts of a small market town 16 miles from Exeter and 15 miles 
. From the coast. 
A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE MODERNISED AND RESTORED 
Yet preserving period 
features, including Fine 
staircase. 
Hall cloakroom, 4 
reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 attic rooms. 

Main electricity and water. 
COTTAGE 
OUTBUILDINGS 
Attractive grounds 
ABOUT 11/2 ACRES; 
(Extra acre woodland 

rea available.) 


FREEHOLD £7,500 


TIARRODS LYD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn, 809. 


NORTH OF OXFORD 
Outskirts of interesting village. 
LONG, LOW COTSWOLD-STYLE HOUSE 
Hall and cloakroom, 
3 good reception rooms, 


6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
useful attics, ete. 


GOOD GARAGE, ETC. 
Co.’s main. 
Central heating. 
GROUNDS 


with simple lawns, flower 
beds, kitchen garden, etc. 


ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Agents: HARRODS L1D., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn, 806. Z 


SUPPLEMENT—11 


OP EICES 


West Byfleet 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


SEVENOAKS 


First-class position close to Wildernesse Club and golf course. 


Open outlook. Buses handy. 1% miles station (London 
35 minutes), 


AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 
In good order with oak floors. 


HALL, CLOAKROOM, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 


PRELIMINARY 
AUCTION SALE NOTICE 


RED ROWANS, CHOBHAM ROAD, CAMBERLEY 
SURREY 
Electric trains Waterloo every 30 minutes. Close Camberley 
Heath golf. 
A BEAUTIFULLY BUILT HOUSE 
Architect-designed and erected in 1927. 
Entrance hall, cloakroom (h. and e¢.), 2 reception rooms, 


5 bedrooms and a dressing room all with basins, 
2 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout (Janitor boiler). 
Oak floors and joinery, etc. Aga cooker. Main services. 


A SMALL LUXURY HOUSE 


Wonderful position adjoining golf course, only 15 miles 
west of London, Station 2 mile. 


THE SUPERBLY FITTED HOUSE 
has parquet and oak strip fioors throughout, oil- 
fired central heating, and show kitchen by Froys. 
ATTRACTIVE HALL, CLOAKS, 22-ft. LOUNGE, 
DINING ROOM, 4 BEDROOMS 
LARGE LUXURY BATHROOM 


4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, GARAGE 
EASILY KEPT GARDEN AND PADDOCK 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES 


2 garages and 2 small rooms over. 
CHARMING GARDEN AND WOODLAND 
With valuable frontage of about 562 ft. 
IN ALL NEARLY 3i/ ACRES 


FREEHOLD TO BE OFFERED AS A WHOLE 
OR IN THREE LOTS (if not previously sold). 


OFFERS INVITED MEANTIME 
Joint sole agents: Messrs. SADLER & BAKER, 95, High Street 


Camberley. Tel. 1619, and HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, HaRrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 


" ‘ ‘ 2 ans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KE Nsington 1490, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. KE Nsington 1490, Eatn. 806/809, 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. KENsington 1490, Extn. 809, | Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S gton Kr 5/809 


DOUBLE GARAGE. GROUNDS 


ABOUT 11/, ACRES 


Laid out for ease of maintenance, 


FREEHOLD £7,650 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT 


BEACH FRONTAGE. GLORIOUS VIEWS 
SUPERB SAILING 


A SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE 


WEST SURREY 


Waterloo in 24 hours. Short run Bembridge or Cowes. 36 minutes Waterloo. Pirst-rate golf and schools, 


ae ean sie A modern (1928) House Lounge hall, cloakroom 
sensibly planned and (h. and ¢.), 3 fine reception 

i beautifully fitted. rooms, 6 bedrooms, 

oe Hall, 3 NS reception 2 bathrooms. 

Me rooms (all intercommuni- = 5 
cate for parties, receptions, ALL ON TWO FLOORS 

ete.), 6 main bedrooms Beautiful oak joinery, 
and 3 bathrooms. floors, ete. 
Useful top floor suitable 
nursery suite or staff 

rooms. 

2 Garages. Stables. 
Hard tennis court. 
Well maintained gardens, 

fine kitchen garden. Matured garden, kitchen 
Paddock and _ woodland garden and woodland. 
running down to the shore. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5 ACRES 


Basins in 4 bedrooms. 
All main services. 


Garage, workshop, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 134 ACRES. Vacant Possession. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 OR OFFER 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 8-9, Station Approach, West Byfleet. Jel. 3381. And 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. KENsington 1490, Eatn. 810. 


Only £8,500. Freehold Vacant Possession. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent. Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Eatn, 807. 
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IS 

THIS 

NEW 

BEER 
CHANGING 
OUR 

OLD 
HABITS 


Fashions change, even in beer. 

It was to keep ahead of fashion that Ind Coope 
pioneered the first British beer to be specially 
brewed for canning. It is brewed by a process of | 
Deep Fermentation, which keeps the beer 
crystal clear, crystal fresh. | 
This new beer is called Long Life, for the very goo} 
reason that however it is handled, it always keeps 
in first-class condition — not for weeks but for 
months. Long Life has been on the market for only | 
short time, but its popularity is increasing every 
day as more and more people hear about it and 
try it. It is one more example of Ind Coope’s 
efforts to keep brewing ahead of the 

times — to give you, the British public, Oy 
the beer you want, how you want it, 


when you want it—and where you want it! 
| 


Ind Coope 


BREWERS_OF BRITAIN S BES 


BeUINTRY LIFE 


Vol. CXXIV No. 3232 DECEMBER 25, 1958 


OS 
Oo 


Pearl Freem 


MISS JANET PERRY-ALDWORTH 


Miss Janet Perry-Aldworth, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Perry-Aldworth, of 9, Wilbraham Place, 
S.W.1, is to be married to Mr. Geoffrey Stocks, elder son of Sir Denys and Lady Stocks, of Gunwalloe, 
- Littlestone-on-Sea, Kent, at St. Michael’s, Chester Square, London, on January 31 
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THE DEMAND FOR WATER 


IMPLIFIED explanations of our economic 
S situation usually tell us that Britain’s 
natural resources are limited to a generous 
endowment of coal and a little iron; and, for the 
rest, we live by our wits. It is no small defect of 
such summaries that they omit reference to our 
abundant resources of water, for without that 
natural advantage neither our minerals nor our 
wits could have put us among the leading manu- 
facturing countries of the world. Originally, the 
provision of supplies of piped, purified water 
as a public service was a measure of reform 
dictated by considerations of the health of the 
nation; and for a long time piped water was 
a domestic facility limited to the towns. More 
recently, and notably since 1951, it has been 
extended progressively through the countryside 
until to-day only 10 per cent. of people in the 
rural parts of England and 21 per cent. in Wales 
are without it. Yet, despite this widespread and 
unrestricted service, taken for granted by a 
rather wasteful population, the total amount of 
piped water thus supplied is small by contrast 
with the quantity now taken by industry. 
According to an estimate quoted last summer by 
Sir George MacNaughton, Chief Engineer to the 
Ministry of Health, industry and agriculture 
together now demand about nine times as much 
water as all domestic consumers combined. 
The needs of a single atomic power station 
are put at 840 million gallons daily. The demand 
of the chemical and plastic industries reaches a 
similar figure. Beside such quantities, steel’s 
daily requirement of 420 million gallons of fresh 
water seems modest, and the motor trade’s con- 
sumption of 200 million gallons daily may be 
said to be neither here nor there. Bearing in 
mind the impressive picture of post-war indus- 
trial expansion, it seems possible that the wet 
summers Britain has experienced since 1950 
ought to be credited with having saved us from 
a critical situation in spite of the many consider- 
able schemes for extending supplies that have 
been carried out since the war. 

Judging by the most recent annual report 
of the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, the Central Advisory Water Committee 
should by now have considered data collected 
by three sub-committees which have been in- 
vestigating respectively demand, resources and 
trade effluents. The Ministry, while admitting 
difficulty in providing precise figures of progress 
since 1945, points to the reality that supply has 
kept pace with increased demand and adds the 
assurance that ““works now in prospect will help 
to ensure reserves for the future.’”’ Such works, 
of course, will not represent finality. The Minis- 
try says frankly that the need for more reser- 
voirs ‘“‘will have to be accepted” along with the 
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fact that reservoirs ‘‘must often be in areas of 
great natural beauty.”’ 

The controversy aroused by such intrusions 
will be less acute if the Ministry can show that 
all reasonable steps have been taken to ensure 
that wastage of water is reduced. This is no 
mere matter of leaky taps in houses, though 
domestic waste is large enough to justify a con- 
tinuous anti-waste campaign. Industry, taking 
nine times the domestic supply, may be respon- 
sible for a ninefold wastage: the facts are 
uncertain. Satisfactory measures of economy 
will require more rapid progress than has yet 
been achieved in re-grouping water under- 
takings, together with a considerable increase in 
industry of the re-circulation of water, strictest 
control of the abstraction of water by users 
other than statutory water authorities, and 
closer attention than is now being given to 
underground water, from which one third of the 
public supplies for England and Wales is drawn. 
In any new steps to ensure economy agriculture 
must expect examination of its methods. In 
some areas abstraction for irrigation is adding 
to the concern caused by demands for other pur- 
poses. Resources for all needs should prove 
adequate, even in a year of abnormal dryness, 
given efficient organisation by the authorities 
and more serious attention to economy by users 
in all sectors. 


HOMESICKNESS 
I have wandered far across the world 
e And gazed on many a strange and lovely 
styvand ; 
Yet love, like tendrils softly, closely curled 
About the heart, binds me to my own land. 


Folks write and tell me they ave envious 
Of this my exile under tropic skies ; 

But veason hath no part in homesickness : 
Tis of the heart; only the head is wise. 


The ved hibiscus blooms the whole year through ; 
Its constancy jars my nostalgic mood : 

I close my eyes to conjure up the blue 

Cool sweep of bluebells in an English wood. 


And I grow weary of these changeless trees 

That know not spring’s delight nor autumn’s glow, 

Nor that pure magic wrought in filigree 

When every smallest twig is laced with snow. 
ELIZABETii INSOLE. 


HOW MUCH LAND? 


HERE is a certain attractiveness about a 

suggestion, made recently in the Yorkshire 
Post, that an “‘audit of land’’ should be carried 
out. The object would be, says that newspaper, 
to “ascertain precisely what our post-war 
policies have cost us in terms of land, so that 
we may see what we have with which to meet 
future needs in terms of homes and industrial 
building.” Apart from specific purposes, it is a 
matter of common prudence not to draw upon 
resources, be they of money or stock, without 
a regular survey to strike a balance and to 
ascertain trends. Where land is ‘the resource, 
such a process would seem to be even more 


necessary, since we are exploiting material to - 


which hardly any addition is possible. Several 
authorities are charged with duties that 
require them either to use land for building 
or to preserve it for certain approved 
purposes which preclude development. The 
land that has come under the protection of the 
National Parks Commission since the war now 
amounts to 5,250 square miles. The Forestry 
Commission, with some two and a half million 
acres, must have still more if its fifty years’ 
programme is to be realised. Then there are 
the Nature Reserves, both national and local, 
and the designated Areas of Outstanding 
Beauty and, finally, the green belt policy. 
Altogether, there would appear to be a case not 
merely for an occasional audit but for a precise 
annual statement, showing just how land is 
being allocated. 


PRESERVING WILD LIFE 


HE struggle to preserve the remaining wild 
animals of the world maintains an uneasy 
rearguard action against the tendency of man, 
with his increasing numbers and improving 
communications, to displace his fellow members 
of the animal kingdom. In Oryx, the journal of 


the Fauna Preservation Society, the edito; 
able to make a periodic survey of the we 
situation, and by no means all the news in 
current number is bad. In the British Isles’ 
Deer (Scotland) Bill is a positive gain. In TI 
land the forces of public opinion are b 
effectively rallied against the needless destr 
tion of wild hfe, with the help among 
things of films lent by the Fauna Preserva 
Society. From the Amboseli reserve in Ken 
recently threatened with ruin by the tram: 
of Masai cattle walking to the only perman 
water supply in the district, comes the 
that the warden has been able to develop a1 
water supply, happily available after a I 
earth tremor, and so avoid the destruction ¢ 
the reserve. And from Southern Rhode 
where much concern has been felt about 


thousand square miles that will be floo 
as a result of the completion of the Kar 
dam, comes the information that game ran, 
have been appointed to watch the shore lm 
the new Kariba lake, and pay particular atte 
tion to the islands and to any animals that | 
be marooned on them. This is the most hopefuy 
form of preservation: not tolament the inevitabld 
spread of the works of man, but to mitigate th4 
damage they may do to the earth’s remain 
wild life. _ 


HISTORIC LANDSCAPE 


report to the repair. problems posed Ly 
those jeux d’ esprit often miscalled “‘follies 
has prompted discussion of the upkeep of th 
landscape parks in which they stand. The Histori(| 
Buildings and Ancient Monuments Act of 195%) 
enables the Minister of Works to make grant# 
towards the repair of “‘outstanding building 
. or adjoining land,’”’ so that aid has bee 
given to many notable examples in this class 
of architecture in, for example, the parks o 
Stowe, Castle Howard, Hagley, Shugborough| 
Croome and Rousham. But there are few 
instances of the “repair . . . of adjoining land’) 
having been taken to include, as it apparently; 
does in this context, its replanting wher) 
necessary. This aspect of the questior 
has led to discussion of whether, as! it 
the recent rehabilitation of the Stourhead 
landscape by the National Trust, it is permissible 
to introduce possibly discordant plants and 
colouring, alien because then unknown to thé 
original designers—notably azaleas and Japanese 
cherries. In so far as these living pictures were 
inspired by, and sought to represent, the 
idealised landscape paintings of Claude, bright 
flowering shrubs are out of place, let alone 
herbaceous or exotic plantings. But it can be 
argued that in some—the more highly dressed— 
parts of many 18th-century elysiums, their 
creators did include what colour they could, 
especially the autumnal, and so would havé 
welcomed seasonally gayer substitutes for the 
underplantings of laurel, yew and box to which 
they were largely restricted by force of botanical 
circumstances. : 


HOLLY BERRIES 


N A Countryman’s Notes lan Niall comments 
on the quantity of berries on hollies this 
year. The belief that a heavy crop of berries 
means a severe winter dies hard; in fact, the 
size of the crop depends primarily on the 
weather during the summer and autumn of the 
previous year. Last year proved a fine growing 
year in which trees of all kinds built up thei 
food reserves to a high level, and this yeal 
these reserves were poured into the productior 
of new growth and flowers. The secondary 
requirement for a heavy crop of fruit of any 
kind is suitable weather at flowering time, anc 
this year fine, frost-free weather ensured tha’ 
the flowers were undamaged and also that the 
pollinating insects were out in force. Ili: 
seem to be the main pollinators of hollies, bu 
the same conditions favoured the bees, whict 
fertilised fruit trees and helped to produce ar 
excessive crop of apples. Alas—it seems likely 
that neither berries nor apples will crop wel 
next year, for not only will the trees be 
exhausted by this season’s effort, but the pas' 
wet, sunless summer is unlikely to stimulate 
much flowering wood next spring. 


LOUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 
By TIAN NIALL 


OW the berries on the trees are eaten or 
left uneaten intrigues most people who 
study the habits of birds. I was shooting 

ecently at the week-end and, travelling over a 
onsiderable acreage of rough ground that was 
lew to me, noticed more holly berries than 
had seen for many a day. We have still 
ome days to go to Christmas at the time of 
vriting, and I have no doubt that before these 
iotes are published the cadgers and dealers will 
jiave been round to gather their harvest, but it 
feems to me that the birds have let the berries 
‘emain on the tree for a reason. Are they iron rat- 
ons, as a friend suggests? Are they left because 
some other berry or fruit is abundant enough to 
meet their need? Do the birds prefer ivy to holly? 
[ suppose a scientific person would set about 
eliminating these questions by trapping birds and 
opening their crops. It would takea year or two to 
answer all the queries. I often shoot pigeons in 
early spring and find them with ivy berries in 
their crops. If birds that eat both holly and 
ivy berries preferred the latter, the pigeons 
would surely have to find something different 
by the time spring comes along. 


* * 
* 


FRIEND was telling me her experience last 
year when her small holly tree was thick 
with berries a week or two before Christmas. 
“I decided,”’ she said, ‘‘to pick my holly on the 
day before Christmas Eve. I was very busy 
and had no time to decorate my house. On 
the appointed day I went out into the garden 
with a basket and secateurs. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I found the tree entirely bare of 
berries. At first I thought that boys had got 
in and removed the berries for a joke, but 
this was not so. The birds had cleared the 
tree. Why did they wait so long? I know the 
berries were there three days before the 
appointed day. I thought about the weather 
we had had. Ithad been fairly cold for perhaps 
five days. The ground had been hard. I sup- 
pose they had found it too difficult to get a 
picking among the frozen leaves on the surface 
of the garden and had decided to clear my holly 
tree of its berries.”’ 

Another friend writes: “My large variegated 
holly tree each year produces an abundant crop 
of green berries, and the only question, it 
seems, is whether the thrushes and blackbirds 
pick them off and throw them on the ground 
while they are still green or leave them to ripen 
into red. This year the birds have left them 
alone and the branches are laden with brilliant 
red berries. Do the birds in some way know 
that we are about to experience a hard winter?”’ 


* * 
* 


COULD hardly say why, but I have a feeling 

that we are in for a hard spell. At the end 
of our trudge over the shoot I stopped to 
talk toa farmer. It was his opinion that the 
winter would not be mild. I wondered if this 
might be a bit of wishful thinking. He had lost 
a number of sheep from the ravages of the fluke 
and thought that, if the badly-drained hollows 
and such places stiffened up with a good freeze, 
the snail that produces the parasite might be 
discouraged. Whether his facts were right in 
this respect I don’t know, but a hard winter 
has many advantages in stopping pests from 
emerging as they do in a mild spring. The fluke 
is a strange infliction that rums in cycles and 
seems to be connected with wet seasons and 
bad drainage. Powdered bluestone is a recom- 
mended remedy. I doubt whether a really hard 
winter with snow would benefit the shepherd, 
for the drains are generally over-full for some 
time after the thaw. The more muddy hollows 
we get the bigger the possible breeding-ground 
for the fluke with its involved life-cycle. 
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Molly Jones 


“GIVE ME A KISS!” 


HE expression ‘His chickens have come 

home to roost”’ is one I have always under- 
stood well enough, but never thought to 
have any sort of literal truth about it. Chickens 
rarely come home to roost in my experience. 
That is one of the things about chickens that 
makes them so stupid, time-wasting and annoy- 
ing. Jackdaws come home to roost, even bats 
come home to roost, or hang themselves in porch 
or attic, but chickens? Never! I have also 
found that my life has been largely occupied 
with revising my opinions, eating my own words, 
saying that one should never use the word 
“never” about anything. Chickens do come 
home to roost. It happened to me the other day. 
I haven’t quite got over it yet. The great flock 
of Ancona-Rhode Island pullets simply would 
not produce the goods. They flew like pheasants, 
roamed the underbrush like jungle fowl, ran like 
partridges and behaved in a _ highly-strung 
fashion at all times. All patience with them was 
lost. They had to go. 

A small advertisement was inserted in the 
local paper. Let others take them on, en masse 
or singly. We had had enough. It seemed as 
though the whole world and his wife had been 
waiting to hear of out “‘point-of-lay’’ birds. 
(They could hardly be anything but point- 
of-lay, for their combs were healthy and 
they had held out on us in a deplorable 
fashion). We sold them almost before the 
newsprint was dry. People came twenty miles 
to get them. Good riddance, we said. We 
didn’t overcharge. We didn’t even recoup our 
losses. People on foot and in cars were still 
trundling up to the cottage, I was told, when 
we had almost forgotten what the birds 
looked like. ““You have some...” they began. 
“Had,” they were told. “Too late.’ It became 
wearisome to tell the callers that the early bird 
catches the worm. 

* re * 

NE set of six birds came to the village, it 

seems. The village lies some miles away 
from the cottage. I was unaware that they had 
been bought by someone in the village, and was 
in an upstairs part of a particular building one 
afternoon when I heard the distracted cackling 
of a hen somewhere down below. On going to 
investigate I found a lady trying to corner a 
very familiar-looking pullet. Being something 
of an expert at hen-chasing, I offered to catch 
the bird for her. It turned out to be one of our 
Ancona-Rhode Islands. ‘Home to roost!” 
exclaimed the lady. ‘It was bought only this 
morning.’”’ I see it as a deliberate attempt to 
plague my life. In midsummer I chased those 
birds high and low, over hedges and along lanes. 


They are trying to get their own back. I 
brutally suggested to the lady that she should 
trim both wings and teach them to stay where 
they belong, and went off back upstairs mutter- 
ing, as I have muttered from time to time ever 
since, ‘“Haunted by hens.’’ No one has suggested 
that the pullets have been trained to “‘home’’ 
like a tinker’s nag or a racing pigeon. Just let 
them dare! 
* ns % 

VER most of the mountain tracts of North 

Wales run drystone walls: and fences. 
The drystone walls are old, although perhaps 
not quite so old as people might think. The 
answer to the time of their building may be 
found in various archives concerning estate 
boundaries and the enclosure of land. That 
they are not of recent origin is obvious. The 
men who built them have long been gone. Men 
who have the art are not to be found in a day’s 
march. The fences that fill the gaps and in 
places run for miles across bare slopes are 
nearly as old as the walls, and they are all con- 
structed of oak posts that have become grey 
and weathered. It is a difficult task to drive a 
nail into such a piece of oak, and the wood 
seems to have become pickled in the peaty soil 
rather than to have rotted. By comparison 
spruce, pine or any of the other materials used 
for fence posts is inferior. Chestnut is perhaps 
a rich man’s fence, but it would never stretch 
across a mountain. The old Welsh landowners 
were blessed in having plentiful supplies of oak 
from which to cut their fence posts. They 
could have asked for nothing better. 

I was interested to read the other day that 
the Montgomeryshire Branch of the Country 
Landowners’ Association has asked its members, 
when they sell land for improvements to high- 
ways, to make it a condition of sale that 
home-grown oak be used for fencing. I think 
it is a sensible request; imported timber could 
never fill the need as well. The request had 
arisen from the fact that it had been decided to 
fence a stretch of one of the big trunk roads 
with creosoted pine imported for the purpose. 
It seems that the engineer who had been con- 
sulted on the matter had considered pine more 
suitable. He may have had reasons which 
would be lost upon a layman, but I wonder 
whether he had ever walked in the mountains 
and studied the old oak fences, or seen the sort 
of time-pickled oak we used to call a moss block 
and which, unless one was careful, would take 
the teeth from a well-sharpened saw. An oak 
post lasts for ever. I don’t think imported 
pine, creosoted a dozen times, would last a 
lifetime. 
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ITALY IN ENGLAND | 


IMPRESSIONS OF TORQUAY IN THE 19th CENTURY a By JOHN R. A. WILSON 


The town of Torquay in Devon was developed from a small fishing village to become perhaps the most fashionable seaside 
resort of the Victorian age. The wisdom of the ground-landlords and the hilly nature of the ground combined to encourage 
a widely spaced lay-out of stucco Italianate villas, which makes Torquay an excellent example of a Victorian garden-city. 


Mie 


Devonshive Pres 


1.—TORQUAY, DEVON, FROM THE AIR. he impressive lay-out of the resort is directly focused upon the harbour centre: stuccoed villa 
are carefully planned between the wooded drives and terraces of the surrounding hills 


HE English resort was well established by 

the reign of George IV, when sea bathing 

and the taking of spa waters had become 
the fashion. Following this Regency period 
there was considerable development in Victorian 
and Edwardian times, when the seaside habit 
gripped the nation, leading to a conglomeration 
of building in the 20th century. Nowadays 
it is increasingly difficult for the observant 
traveller to appreciate the original character in 
the planning and architecture of these towns 
along the English coast. 

Torquay, Devon, is one resort that retains a 
lingering period charm. Built upon seven hills, 
like Rome, the town faces south across Tor Bay, 
a deep inlet on the south coast of Devon corres- 
ponding to the letter C and resembling an 
extended lake from many aspects. This favour- 
able geographical location led to its early-19th- 
century development as a fashionable summer 
watering-place. Fortunately for Torquay, the 
hills have preserved the town’s impressive villa 
lay-out and restricted any major commercial 
exploitation, apart from the main shopping 
centre. Many interesting comparisons have been 
made between the beauty of this coastline and 
that of the Mediterranean; Napoleon Bonaparte 
was impressed by the scenery when the Belle- 
vophon sailed into Tor Bay on her way to St. 
Helena in 1815... ““‘What a beautiful country,”’ 
he exclaimed; “it very much resembles the 
Porto Ferrajo in Elba.” 

In early times Torquay consisted of three 
ancient parishes, Tormohun, St. Marychurch 
and Cockington. Tormohun, the most import- 
ant, comprised the greater part of the area now oe 
called Torquay and was divided into two manors, 

Torre and Torwood. The former included Torre 2:-—HIGHER TERRACE, SITUATED BEHIND THE STRAND AND OVERLOOKING 
Abbey, founded in 1196 by Lord William THE HARBOUR. This formal example of Georgian architecture was the first important 
de Brewer, who brought Premonstratensian project designed by Jacob Harvey and was built in 1811 


fons from Welbeck Abbey to live there; at the time of 
e Dissolution it was one of the richest monastic establishments 


hing hamlet of Tor Quay and was first owned by Thomas Ridge- 
Ly, ancester of the Earls of Londonderry; from the Londonderry 
/mily it passed to the Earl of Donegal, who, in 1768, sold it to Sir 
bert Palk, a country gentleman who had retired to his native 
| oe after acquiring a considerable fortune as Governor of 
jadras. 

It was the Napoleonic Wars that gave the hamlet of Tor Quay 
5 first real impetus to growth. Between 1793 and 1815 Torbay 
ecame the chief rendezvous of the Channel Fleet, before Plymouth 
bund was protected by a breakwater. The naval officers were 
sited by their wives and families, who stayed in the elegant 
legency terraces which replaced the fishermen’s cottages on the 
bayside. By this time Torquay had become a small town of 2,000 
sople and was beginning to attract society, who were deprived of 
ontinental travel owing to constant wars. It was also found that 


.—VOMERO (NOW KATHLEEN COURT). Built in 1838 
pon Warberry Hill and named after the famous residential 
area overlooking the Bay of Naples 


he town possessed a mild winter climate, which 
1ade it desirable as a seasonal retreat. 

The Palk family first realised the poten- 
ialities of Torquay as a resort and in time gave 
its distinctive appearance and social flavour. 
ir Lawrence Palk acquired the manor of 
‘orwood on his father’s death in 1798, and 
nvisaged with remarkable clarity the develop- 
1ents that were to follow. He was a discerning 
aan who had learnt much from European culture 
rhile completing the Grand Tour and applied 
his knowledge in his stylish planning of the 
esort. Having constructed a new quay as the 
entre of the town in 1803, Palk commenced 
uilding on the surrounding land. The Strand 
nd Vaughan Parade were the first results of 
his policy and helped to create the urban 
ucleus that would be a future necessity to 
‘orquay. The Strand faced south across the 
ompleted quay and was bordered by a wide 
romenade, lined with trees. Above and behind 
his, a terrace of lodging-houses was projected 
or genteel families; in 1811 Higher Terrace was 
uilt, a formal example of Georgian architecture 
ith canopied balcony windows on the first 
oor (Fig. 2). 

Sir Lawrence Vaughan Palk continued 
xpanding his father’s plans by building a 
narket in Torwood Street, with its entrance 
acing the Strand. This market (which has since 
en remodelled) was completed in 1820 and 
ppropriately named the Rotunda, being 
lliptical in form with a colonnade half round 
he interior. The rebuilding of the Royal Hotel 
ollowed in 1828) sited on the Strand and adapt- 
d “for the reception of families of the first 
istinction.” Many people were now visiting 
‘orquay and it is interesting to see how they 
ravelled there, for the railway had not yet 
rrived. Apparently those who wished to avoid 
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the fatigue of a long coach 
journey from London travelled 
to Portsmouth by coach and 
there took the Brunswick, “‘a 
steam vessel of considerable 
power,’ drect to Torquay. 
This left Portsmouth every 
Tuesday and Friday, coincid- 
ing with the arrival of coaches 
from London. In 1828 the 
following notes were re- 
corded on the town’s progress: 
“The rise of this salubrious 
winter residence and de- 
lightful summer watering 


4.—NORMOUNT. This is one 
the Warberries, dating from 1844 
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of the finest Classical-Revival villas in 


place has been singularly rapid .. . It contains 
about 130 genteel and commodious houses, 
either occupied by resident gentry or as lodging 
houses; and at Poulton’s Royal Hotel, if any 
man have the siller, he may live as well as in any 
part of England.”’ 

Beacon Terrace completed the harbour 
nucleus in 1833 and is a fine example of Regency 
marine building, with its crisp stucco fagade and 
projecting cast-iron balconies. The architect for 
this was Jacob Harvey, who had been invited by 
Palk to join in his scheme for developing 
Torquay in the early part of the century. It is 
believed that Harvey originally worked for John 
Nash in London, which would account for his 


5.-HESKETH CRESCENT, COMPLETED IN 1848 BY THE HARVEY BROTHERS. 
This is the most elegant example of mid-19th-century planning in Torquay 
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discerning collaboration on the Palk plan. By 
the time that Jacob Harvey died in 1867, aged 
84, he had succeeded in raising the annual 
rental to equal the original capital value of the 
estates leased to him by Palk. He was succeeded 
by his two sons, John Tapley and William 
Harvey, who formed a talented architect- 
builder partnership that left the resort with a 
distinctive Italianate character. 

The town centre completed, Sir Lawrence 
Palk planned a new development which would 
fan out beyond the harbour nucleus into the 
surrounding hills of Torquay. Warberry and 
Lincombe Hill were the most suitable for villa 
lay-out, with their southerly aspect and unsur- 
passed views of the bay. Palk confirmed his 
confidence in the Harvey brothers by granting 
them the majority of his building leases on this 
land, which was immediate to the town centre. 
The system of development in the Warberries 
and Lincombes was identical; in each case three 
roads were cut, creating a Lower, Middle and 
Higher Drive, that followed the contours of the 
wooded hills in sweeping convolutions. Between 
these roads the land was divided into segments 
of two or three acres, and leased for discreet 
villa development. 

It is in these shaded drives that Torquay 
has preserved its exclusive social flavour: here 
there is an air of calm, with haunting memories 
of Victorian comfort and prosperity (Figs. 3, 4, 6). 
The rich scenery and distant prospects of the 
bay evoked a recollection of Italy which was re- 
flected in the various villa names—-Vomero, 
Capodimonte, Como, Torcello and Villa Bor- 
ghese. Many of these recall romantic sojourns 
on the Grand Tour. 

The majority of the villas were built 
between 1830 and 1850, then let to visiting 
gentry for the season, complete with a staff of 
servants. The quality of the landscaping often 
surpassed that of the building, whose design was 
founded on European Classical tastes of the 
period. In most cases a long winding drive 
leisurely climbed through the grounds and ter- 
minated at the portico of the villa, usually on 
the west side. The main reception rooms opened 
on to a wide terrace with stone balustrading 
supporting urns at regular intervals; a central 
flight of steps descended to an expansive, slop- 
ing lawn containing an elm or cedar and bor- 
dered by rich evergreen shrubberies interspersed 
with grottoes and decaying statuary. Overlook- 
ing the grounds stood the villa, solid and 


7.—WELLSWOOD PARK. A community of fifteen terrace houses 
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6.—HATLEY ST. GEORGE. 


A typical Victorian villa situated along the secluded Lincomb| 


Drive 


dignified in appearance, mellowed by the faded 
ochre colouring of the stucco. Sometimes in the 
east wing of the building there was a glass palm- 
house opening on to a formal terrace of clipped 
yews, on an axis with, and terminating in, a 
decorously roofed gazebo. 

Fashionable society had begun to settle in 
Torquay by the middle of the century, attracted 


planned around a three-acre park 


by the mild climate and the beauty of thi 
surrounding landscape. Visiting Europeaij 
nobility included the Grand Duchess Marie o} 
Russia, the Queen of Holland, Prince ang 
Princess Oldenburg, Princess Esterhazy and thy 
Duchess of Orleans with the French Royal} 
family. Queen Victoria visited Torquay anq 
found it favourable. Many eminent literary) 
personalities also had association} 
with the resort at this time} 
for example Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Henry James, Dickens 
and George Eliot. Gladstone anc 
Disraeli were frequent visitors tq 
Torquay, which, by 1850, was 
known as the Montpellier oi 
England and Queen of the 
Watering Places. John Ruskir 
had even called it the Italy oj 
England. 

The advent of the railway 
brought a fresh impetus to the 
resort’s development. Sir Law- 
rence Palk, in conjunction with the 
Harvey brothers, started planning 
crescents and parks in various dis- 
tricts that would consolidate the 
villa development of the War- 
berries and Lincombes. The most 
sophisticated product of this new 
policy was Hesketh Crescent, built 
in 1848 and based upon the Re- 
gency ideals of London and Brigh- 
ton (Fig. 5). This was followed in 
1853 by Wellswood Park (Fig. 7), 
a community of fifteen terrace 
houses planned around a private, 
three-acre park; the idea of this 
scheme had, no doubt, come direct 
from Nash’s Regent’s Park and 
proved to be a most suitable lay- 
out. Subsequent projects showed 
a change of taste from Regency to 
Italianate architecture. This new 
aesthetic was exemplified in Lis- 
burne Crescent (Fig. 8) with a richly 
ornamented facgadeand balustraded 
roof-line, adorned by large stucco 
pineapples at frequent intervals. 


i} 
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—LISBURNE CRESCENT. Built in 1851, and showing the change of taste from Regency to Victorian Italianate architecture. 
tight) 9—TORCELLO (NOW ASHCROFT). An Italianate villa in the Lincombes with the characteristic tower so prevalent in Torquay building 


The need for more public buildings was 
falised and in 1851 a Town Hall was built in 
ibbey Road with an imposing stone campanile. 
his was followed by a new market sited off 
lion Street, later to become the commercial 
entre of the town. Attention was then re- 
peused on the harbour vicinity and Beacon 
ferrace, where Palk commissioned an ambitious 
nd still surviving building to contain public 
aths and assembly rooms. This was com- 
genced in 1853 from the designs of a Mr. 
ulian and later became known as the Marine 
ipa (Fig. 10). It is well described in this 
uotation from a 19th-century guide book: 

“The building is Italian in character and, 
rom its close proximity to the sea, is well 
dapted to its purpose. Facing the water is a 
eautiful promenade over part of the swimming 
ath. On the ground floor is a large assembly 
00m; on either side are wings attached, 
ontaining in each wing hot, cold, plunge, 
louche and shower baths, in separate compart- 
nents for ladies and gentlemen. There are also 
ooms appropriated for reading and other 
urposes. Under the assembly room is a large 
wimming bath which is heated during the 
yinter months; it communicates by four 
pacious arches with the open sea, access to 
yhich is obtained by steps leading from the 
ressing rooms into deep water at all times of 
he tide.” 

Work had begun in 1857 on alterations to 
he harbour, which was then only six acres in 
rea and prevented the admission of large 
essels. Haldon Pier later formed the boundary 
f an outer harbour, some ten acres in extent, 
mproving Torquay’s position as an important 
achting station on the South Coast. In 1866 
he Imperial Hotel was opened, with the finest 
ccommodation to be found in the resort. Its 
irectors included Lord Allan Spencer Churchill 
nd Sir Lawrence Palk, later created Baron 
faldon in recognition of his services to the 
evelopment of the town. The hotel had a 
plendid sequence of reception spaces and was 
isited by many distinguished people, among 
hem Edward, Prince of Wales and heir to 
Jueen Victoria, the King of Sweden, the 
mperial family of Russia and Napoleon III of 
‘rance. 

The amenities of Torquay were further 
mproved with the building of churches, a 
tuseum, public library and infirmary. G. E. 
treet was the architect of St. John’s Church, 
uilt in 1871 on an impressive site overlooking 
he Strand. This was’ the most important 
hurch in the town; it still exists and contains 
ome fine windows by Morris and Company, 


designed by Burne-Jones, who also painted the 
canvas murals on the chancel walls. 

Concurrent with these improvements in 
public building there was further residential 
development on the Cary Estate, centred on 
Torre Abbey. It was realised that the site 
was dull by Torquay standards, so the sub- 
sequent lay-out was more condensed than that 
of the wooded slopes overlooking the harbour. 
The district was known as Belgravia, then a 
fashionable Victorian place-name, and included 
a prolific number of Italianate villas, typified by 
their richly detailed facades and towering 
belvederes. The finest example of this archi- 
tectural style, so common to Torquay, was built 
in 1872 on a carefully selected site, crowning 
Vane Hill. It is called Vane Tower and is said 
to have been the work of an Italian architect 
who modelled the design upon a famous villa on 
the shores of Lake Lugano. The building is 


constructed of limestone, adorned with faience 


work, and makes an impressive outline among 
the pines and ilex of the steep hillside. 

Towards the close of the century develop- 
ment slowed up in Torquay, owing to a shortage 
of good sites. This was met with a quick response 
of building in the surrounding districts of 
Chelston and St. Marychurch, soon to become 
villa-strewn suburbs. The resort was then 
established as a traditional winter retreat, 
remaining in that capacity until the present day. 
The discriminating traveller has always pre- 
ferred Torquay in this season, when it is pos- 
sible to wander undisturbed through the War- 
berries and Lincombes, regarding the tran- 
quillity of the Italianate villas in their leafy 
surroundings. To-day, the predominant im- 
pression is still one of secluded stuccoed build- 
ings set amid a rich evergreen parkland, and 
herein lies the special charm of the resort. 

Photographs, except for Figs. 1 and 10, by 
the author. 


10.—THE MARINE SPA, FORMERLY THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS AND PUBLIC BATHS. 
It was built in 1853 at the foot of Vane Hill facing across Torbay 
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ANIMAL 


THE PIED PIPER OF THURGARTON. 


O feature of farm livestock management 
more closely reveals and measures the 
imagination of the farmer or stock- 

man than the extent to which the psycho- 
logical make-up of farm animals is exploited in 
the interests of efficiency and profit making. 
The techniques can be subtle, and invariably 
they are based on close observation of the 
behaviour of animals. Basically indeed it would 
seem that much of that intangible quality of 
“being good with animals’? on the farm is 
founded on close observation, though much of 
the observing may be intuitive in that the 
born stockman has a guiding instinct for what 
to seek as significant in his charges. 

A fascinating current example of how the 
cow’s mental make-up can be exploited to in- 
crease the production of beef provides something 
of a classic instance of psychology in action on 
the farm. The method has been used to inten- 
sify the beef-calf output of a herd of Blue-Grey 
cows, famous products of crossing the White 


lan 
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Old Belle, with her “army of thieves, 


Scotch Shorthorn bull on to the black, thrifty 
Galloway cow. Whereas normally these cows 
produce just enough milk for and only rear 
their own single calf, and are also singularly 
recalcitrant against adopting the calves of 
others, Mr. Stephen Williams at Magadales 
Farm, Thurgarton, in Nottinghamshire, has 
cajoled a whole herd into adopting extra calves 
and tvebled their normal output of beef. The 
key has been close observation and understand- 
ing of the feeble arithmetical faculty of cattle. 
But first, as Mrs. Beeton might have said, 
produce your milk. To induce these single 
sucklers to produce enough milk for multiple 
suckling, they were wintered hard and then 
raised suddenly on to a higher plane of nutrition, 
about one month before calving. This combin- 
ation of lean wintering and drastically sudden 
good feeding exploits that particular phase of 
the cows’ lactation when the hormone balance 
diverts most of the nutrients to the build-up of 
mammalian tissue for the subsequent lactation. 


AROUSING THE EWE’S PROTECTIVE INSTINCT. The dog is presented in a purely 
passive réle to arouse the ewe’s protective maternal feeling and persuade her to adopt 
a second lamb 
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PSYCHOLOGY ON THE FARM 


i 


ready to sally into a herd of Blue-Grey cows on |) i 
Nottinghamshire farm. The calves learn to pirate milk from Belle and then steal indiscriminately from other cows in the herd 


The cows calve with enough milk for two i 
three calves. 

The initial method of inducing adopti 
was to present the calf to be fostered as the coy 
calved, to use a passive dog to arouse her mateil 
nal instinct and, while her mind and her ey 
were on the dog, to present the foster calf, wit) 
her own, for suckling. This did entail a modicu | 
of supervision for a few days, to ensure that th} 
calf did obtain milk and was not too vigorous] 
rebuffed. Then the mother and the two calvel 
were drafted to an established multiple sucklin) 
unit of at least three cows and six calves. 

Here the inability of the cow to coun} 
above two was demonstrated by her confusio} 
and rapid submission when the other calve| 
joined her own two in suckling. With the herf 
fully calved and the fostering fully effected, i) 
operated as a sort of communal milk bar ij 
which all the cows suckled all the calves, thoug} 
still retaining a preference for their ow} 
progeny. 

The submission of these cows to a mas, 
attack of calves was in fact more complete an# 
more rapid than in the case of one fostered 
twin. And this led to the idea of dispensin| 
with individual fostering and of simply sub} 
mitting the herd to a mass attack of calves 
Thirty calves were bought a month or 
before the calving of the Blue-Grey herd an 
reared on the early weaning technique in whic] 
the calves are brought abruptly on to dry fos 
after three weeks, a new technique which i 
working extremely well and promotes ver 
early rumen development in the calves. Thes 
weaned calves were then turned out by day t 
run with Old Belle, a Shorthorn cow alread: 
running with four fostered calves. From thesé 
the early weaners rapidly learned to suckle ant 
to steal milk by craft from the old cow, an¢ 
when they were deemed suitably expert as mill 
stealers, the gate was opened and, like a bovin/ 
Pied Piper, the old cow led her army of thieve 
into the single suckling herd. Within a shor 
period the group was pirating milk from all thi 
cows indiscriminately. Belle has this year taker 
in two groups of thieves, a first one of thirty 
and a second one of twenty-seven, and the her¢ 
of twenty-five Blue-Greys were quickly sub 
dued to this mass stealing of milk. 

A key to the success of this technique, it 
which twenty-five cows have provided mill 
for eighty-two calves, has been the generou: 
supplementary feeding of the calves, which ea’ 
in troughs beyond the grazing-control electric 
wire, where the cows cannot reach. Carefu 
attention is necessarily also paid to parasite 
control. But the success of the idea is du 
principally to the exploitation of the cow’ 
feeble arithmetic, which stops at two. 


Sheep provide numerous examples of the 
» of psychology in management. The oldest 
afidence trick of all is the dressing of an 
han lamb in a dead lamb’s skin and its 
sentation to the ewe as her own. Probably 
2 is not entirely deceived, but at least she 
Ja willing dupe. Adoption is associated often 
jth the use of a dog, whose réle is entirely 
|ssive in arousing the maternal instinct to 
Jotect the lamb. 

Certainly, psychology is the heart of all 
ecessful planning of sheep-handling installa- 
ms, and one encounters some notable per- 
nal ideas. One of the best I have encountered 
based on the simple concept that sheep must 
Ove voluntarily for real ease of handling. 
ais Pembrokeshire farmer reasoned that they 
puld do this for two things—food, and free- 
jm, and he combined the lure of both in his 
sign. From the entrance pen at one end, 
rough the race where the handling is done, 
‘\e sheep never loses sight of the sheep ahead, 
jid for most of the way they can see ahead to 
jie release gate into the dispersal grazing 
iddock. Well-managed flocks are handled 
equently, for injection, dosing, foot-rotting, 
c., and if the work is all done in the handling 
jens the flocks become as accustomed to them 
} milking cows to a bail. Knowing the way 
jrward as the way to freedom, they move 
jithout compulsion. For some obscure reason, 
/l handling pens have to run uphill if sheep are 
) move forward readily. Is this associated 
‘erhaps with the fact that the forelegs of the 
we are shorter than her back ones and that 
jae travels downhill badly but uphill well? 
| One of the neatest confidence tricks based 
‘n sheep psychology concerns the bringing in 
f£a ewe from the field, when her lamb has died, 
ith a view to creating in the process a “‘frame 
f mind” favourable to adoption. The ewe does 
‘ot wish to leave her dead lamb, but, unlike a 
ow, she will not follow anyone who carries it 
ast in front of her, seems to lose sight of it 
uickly and will race round and bleat in 
‘emented searching. 

Coercing her with a dog is the worst possible 
reparation for the subsequent adoption of the 
mphan lamb. So during lambing time the 
armer concerned invariably carries with him 
ome lengths of baling twine. When he finds a 
kereaved ewe with a dead lamb he quickly ties 
. length of twine to the lamb’s neck and then, 
vhen the ewe is near, gives it a little tug. The 


YOUNG HAND TRIES AN OLD TRICK. The lamb has been 
ressed very snugly in a dead lamb’s skin before being offered for 
adoption to the dead lamb’s mother 
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SHEEP HANDLING BASED ON NEW ZEALAND IDEAS. In this farm 
in the Prescelly Mountains, Pembrokeshire, the pens are all designed to run 
uphill; otherwise the sheep refuse to filter through 


ewe sees movement, fancies 
her lamb is alive and makes 
to follow. The lamb is kept 
moving with little tugs of 
the string until the ewe is 
following it into the barn, 
where it is quickly whisked 
out of sight round the 
corner and as rapidly as 
possible a live lamb is pre- 
sented to the questing 
mother. 

Another interesting 
psychological application 
to sheep management con- 
cerns the lessons learned 
about the social organisa- 
tion of the henyard to the 
production of fat lamb. 
Each henyard reputedly 
has its own particular peck 
order, a hierarchy of auth- 
ority in which one boss hen 
claims and exercises the 
right to peck all the other 
hens without retaliation. 
This social order is then 
similarly graded all the 
way through the flock until 
one arrives at the poor 
thing that pecks nobody 
and is pecked by ll. 
The significance of this 
to the poultry farmer is 
chiefly nutritional, for the 
peck order operates also 


at the feed trough. Something of a similar 
hierarchy, nothing so marked or clearly defined, 
but forming nevertheless a loosely competitive 
social order, has been observed by some flock- 
masters in the flocks devoted to fat lamb pro- 
duction, particularly on fields that are set 
stocked, in which ewes and lambs remain in the 
one pasture from birth to weaning. The obser- 
vant flockmaster likes to make the earliest 
possible draw of lambs, not merely because in 
general the earliest catch the best prices, but 
also because with the removal of the strongest 
ones the remainder make faster progress and 
flourish better. It is probably a question of 
breaking up the “‘pastoral peck order’ and 
giving the underlings a better chance. 

An interesting problem has arisen with the 
self-feeding of silage. When the method was 
being pioneered, it was usual to offer the self- 
serving cattle eating at the silage face a generous 
width of feeding room. The result was that the 
cows became over-selective in their eating and 
burrowed in to create large overhangs of material. 
The problem was dealt with by dramatically 
cutting down the stint of feeding face to some- 
thing like nine inches.per cow, and thus by 
offering a much narrower feeding face stimu- 
lating competition and producing a regular 
pattern at the silage front. 

It is of interest to farm livestock psycho- 
logy as to why calves thrive better in individual 
pens while chickens and pigs do well in bunches. 
Is this because the calf is usually born a single 
while the pigs and chickens are in large litters 
and clutches? Or is this taking the subject of 
psychology on the farm into deep waters? 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


BIRDS, BEASTS AND WILD 


HEN Augustus the Strong of Saxony, 


patron and owner of the Meissen porce- * 


lain factory, conceived the idea of his 
Japanese Palace at Dresden in which to house 
his collection of oriental porcelain, he ordered 
from Meissen a series of large birds and animals 
to compete with the ceramic marvels of the 
East. These were modelled by the gifted J. J. 
Kaendler, who began work in 1732. By 1734 
three pelicans had been delivered; the records 
show that by February, 1735, these three had 
increased to six and that four more were on 
order. 

Only two seem to be surviving at Dresden 
now and when a third turned up at Sotheby’s 
last month it was not surprising that so great a 
rarity realised a rare price—£2,200. As an 
example of naturalistic modelling, and of first- 
class potting, it is in a class by itself, though 
I am not so sure that everyone would be 
enamoured of the subject. The plumage is indi- 
cated in a summary but most vigorous manner, 
and there can be no doubt that the modeller has 
faithfully reproduced the bird’s ungainly move- 
ments (Fig. 1). 

Close observer though he was of animal and 
bird behaviour, and immensely skilful in dis- 
carding non-essentials, Kaendler—partly of 
course because he was working in so delicate and 
fragile a medium as porcelain—looks a trifle 
insipid beside the more brutal anonymous pre- 
Conquest Mexican who was responsible for the 
small stone carving of the lizard of Fig. 2. A 
great deal of early Mexican art is so obviously 
inspired by superstitious fears as to be disturb- 
ing, not to say terrifying, and there is something 
in this sinister lizard carving which is liable to 
induce nightmares if you gaze at it long enough 
—and that in itself is a tribute to the sculptor’s 
skill. It was in a sale of various Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Celtic, Syrian and Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities and sold for £210. 

Next to it was the white stone head of 
Fig. 3, also Mexican, and a good deal more sinis- 
ter than any animal representation. I suppose 
the oval bulge on the forehead had some ritual 
significance and also, perhaps, the protruding 
tongue. At the risk of offending the serious and 
erudite, I have to confess that, while admiring 
the vigour and imagination of these and other 
primitive sculptors, I am liable to be incurably 
flippant about them; I find this head a wonder- 
fully contrived and brilliantly executed horror, 
yet at the same time laughable because a 
Pekingese acquaintance of mine who has lost his 
lower teeth goes about his affairs with his 


2.—STONE FIGURE OF A LIZARD. Mexican, pre-conquest. 9 ins. 


high. £210 
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tongue hanging out in just this manner. This 
mask went to Switzerland for £100. 

A more formal type of carving, seen at 
Christie’s, where it realised 460 gns., comes from 
China; mottled grey and pale green jade it 
could, because of its deliberately archaic style, 
which is obviously derived from a very ancient 
tradition, well be of the Ming dynasty (1368 
-1644 a.p.) or consider- 
ably earlier. The dating 
of jades, as has frequent- 
ly been pointed out in 
these pages, is an extre- 
mely difficult matter, 
partly because it was 
meritorious throughout 
the centuries to imitate 
the work of the distant 
past. In this instance a 
similar scrolling pattern 
is to be found on ancient 
bronzes of various kinds 
and, as this impressive 
vessel shows signs of 
burial, it is tempting to 
suggest that it may well 
be much older than it 
seems. The thing is 
hollow, with the finial to 
the cover carved as 
a dragon, which is 
markedly reminiscent 
of certain well-known 
jades which date from 
the Han dynasty (206 
B.c.-220 a.D.). But how- 
ever compelling the am- 
bition of sinologues to 
provide everything with 
accurate labels, they 
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1.—PELICAN SWALLOWING A CARP. A Meissen model by J. J. Kaendler, 1732. £2,200 


have to take refuge as a rule in such vaguely 
hopeful assertions as ‘‘Ming dynasty or earlier.” 
This was one of those oriental sales in which 
most tastes were catered for. A T‘ang dynasty 
pottery camel endowed with a most cameline 
sneer was to be had for 320 gns.; a petal-shaped 
bowl of transluscent green jade for 160 gns.; a), 
spinach green bowl, 18th century, whose 
exterior was carved with four formal lotus}) 
plants, for 175 gns. 
Enormous numbers of dinner services 
painted with European coats-of-arms were 
manufactured in China during the 18th and 
early 19th centuries (the coats-of-arms occasion-|| 
ally marred by the Chinese painter copying not}, 
only his model but the instructions attached to! 
it) and these are always much in demand. There) 
was a dinner service of 120 pieces belonging to}) 
Lord Tredegar, painted with the arms of Morgan)) 
impaling Wharton of Beverley, enamelled in|) 
famille vose colours within flower-spray festoons, |} 
which sold for 1,500 gns.; another (not armorial) |} 
enamelled in colours with bold formal flower}) 
sprays—rather a Meissen type—within wavy} 
rouge-de-fer rims, 87 pieces, which realised |} 
1,350 gns.; and a third, a part service of only} 
13 pieces, with the coats-of-arms surmounted by} 
elaborate canopies, the borders with a crest and |} 
flower sprays and birds, which went for 520 gns. 
Later, a pair of lacquer screens, each 7 ft. |) 
by 3 ft. 6 ins., enthusiastically encrusted in a} 
riot of various jades, lapis lazuli, agate, cloisonné 
enamel and coral with jardiniéres of flowers, 
vessels and emblems of good augury—very much 
a romantic novelist’s idea of oriental splendour: 
—sold for 340 gns.; and a carving of the Goddess 
of Mercy, Kuan Yin, standing robed and holding | 
a bottle and a flower spray, her headdress with }} 
a figure of Buddha, the whole carved from a) 
fragment of pink coral, for 240 gns. 


In 1910, at the Old Grafton Galleries, Lon- 
lon saw for the first time what was then modern 
French painting. The majority of visitors were 
jndignant and insulted, and stamped around for 
veeks afterwards—some of them for years— 
somplaining about the degeneracy of an age 
which could import such Gallic monstrosities 
nto the pure air of Albion. Forty and more 
jyears later, not quite so many good citizens feel 
‘nsulted and many are prepared to pay large 
sums for these once hated and despised canvases. 
|At that exhibition 48 years ago Mr. Clive Bell 
bought the de Vlaminck landscape of Fig. 5 for 
614; early this month he sold it at Sotheby’s for 
85, 400. The subject is The Village of Poissy-le- 
Pont, and it was painted in 1909. 

Nowadays we hear of this sort of price with- 
out turning a hair, but as recently as April, 1956, 
there was a minor sensation when a de Vlaminck 
landscape painted in 1914, 
belonging to Mr. Noel Coward, 
changed hands for £4,800 in 
the same rooms. Maurice de 
Vlaminck, a huge man who 
looked like a hearty farmer, 
was largely self-taught and 
much given to abuse of 
academies and other respect- 
able institutions and of any- 
one (including Picasso) with 
whom he happened to dis- 
agree. For five or six years 
after about 1905, he was 
regarded as the leader of the 
Fauves, or Wild Men of the 
period, who experimented 
with primary colours, thereby 
making a London or any other 
sort of fog look brilliant; by 
now all such things have 
become hallowed and _ look 
even a trifle old-fashioned. 
Many bon-mots have come 
from his lips, the best known 
of them: “Painting is like 
cooking. It cannot be ex 
plained; it happens.”’ Non- 
sense, no doubt, but revealing 
his robust individualism 
eloquently enough. 

His later work is mostly 
in tones of whites, browns and 
blues, and is not so sought 
after as the paintings of these 
few years before the first 
World War. In this sale 167 
paintings (all of them French 
except five by, Sir Alfred 
Munnings) realised the for- 
midable sum of £162,300. By 
no means the majority 
were of the kind which 


5.—THE 


epoeeP OF A MAN. Mexican ritual mask in white stone. 13 ins. high. £100. 
BUFFALO. Chinese, in archaic style, possibly Ming dynasty. 9 ins. long. 460 gns. 
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shocked old-fashioned visitors to the Grafton 
Galleries long ago in 1910. There was a beautiful 
little Corot, for example, which made £9,000—a 
sufficient answer I imagine to anyone who 
imagined that because Cézanne now sometimes 
sells for a fabulous sum, Barbizon painters are 
no longer considered worth attention. (The 
shade of Soames Forsyte will be rejoicing!) Even 
a painting by Harpignies, for years regarded 
as a tame painter, outside the main stream 
of progress, changed hands at £2,100. Flower 
paintings by Fantin Latour were sold at sums 
ranging from £1,600 to £5,200; the record price 
for this painter was, I believe, the 9,000 gns. 
realised at Christie’s some months ago. 

Five canvases by Sir Alfred Munnings 
realised a total of £12,600—the lowest £1,500, the 
highest £3,500. One was a hunting subject, the 
remaining four racing. It is an understatement 
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—MOTTLED GREY AND PALE GREEN JADE 


to say that the room that day was no place for 
the poverty-stricken, with a landscape by Paul 
Signac, that faithful follower of Seurat in his 
labori ious potntilliste technique, going up to 
£6,200, an unfinished mountain view by André 
Derain changing hands at £2,200, a limpid river 
scene by Stanislas Lepine selling at £2,000. I 
believe this must be a record price for a work by 
this admirable minor 19th-century master. Fora 
street scene of 1929 by Maurice Utrillo £2,800 
was paid. Even a little scrap of paper by Eugéne 
Boudin, a study of schooners at anchor, black 
chalk and coloured wash and inscribed with 
notes as to the colours—in short, a rapid sketch 
to keep by him for the time when he painted 
the subject in oils—sold for £440, and a not 
very much bigger water-colour by Signac of St. 
Tropez, a fishing-boat moored to the quay, went 
for £480. 


VILLAGE OF POISSY-LE-PONT BY MAURICE DE VLAMINCK. Bought in London in 1910 
for £14 and sold this month for £5,400 
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marked on the map; the spot, however, 

is within 200 yards of the A697 road which 
runs from the little market town of Morpeth to 
Wooler, in Northumberland, near the border 
between Scotland and England. An old cart 
track, which was the original road to Wooler 
before the A697 came into existence, runs by 
the side of the Place. 

At one time, in the distant past, there was a 
building here. The foundations still exist, 
scattered over with a little rubble and the 
remains of an old loose-stone wall. The policies 
around the empty ruin had once been planted 
with fine trees, some of which were standing 
around the Place when I first went there. The 
Rimside burn, which rises on the moors above 
the Place, runs through the policies. A hundred 
yards down its course it enters a deep ravine 
where a waterfall has formed. The A697 road 
crosses this ravine by means of a big modern 
over-way. 

The first time I came to the Place was after 
a day’s hunting with the West Percy hounds. 
We had found a ringing fox near Cragside to run 
him over the moors to Weldon Bridge by the 
Coquet, but lost him somewhere in the river 
banks. As my old mare had had enough, I 
decided to make for home; my quickest way was 
over Longframlington Moor. As the light was 
beginning to fade, I decided to take the old cart 
track which led past the Place. Fast, modern, 
high-speed traffic is unpleasant 
enough for a horseman to meet 
in daylight; in the gloaming it 
can be doubly dangerous. 

The way over the moor 
was pleasant; the old turf hada 
resilient spring about it. Al- 
though Bunty, my chestnut 
mare, was over 15 years of age 
and had had a good day’s 
hunting, she stepped out along 
the moorland track like a two- 
year-old, once her head was 
turned for home. Bunty was 
one of the quietest horses I have 
ever owned. She had perfect 
manners, and I always thought 
she would have made an ideal 
police horse. 

It was a lovely evening as 
we rode towards the ridge of 
Rimside. The sun had gone 
down behind the Rothbury 
hills, and a pale pink showed in 
the clouds above the River 
Coquet. Coming in sight of the 
clump of beech trees, now bare 
of leaves, which grew around 


r NHE Place where it all happened is not 


THE PLACE, A RUIN BESIDE THE ROAD FROM WOOLER TO MORPETH IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 


empty of life. No birds sang in its policies” 


the Place, I lifted my right leg along my mare’s 
neck to get at the girth straps. Bunty seemed 
to sigh at the relief of her loosened girth. I 
dropped the reins and slid my hand along 


her neck. ‘‘Good girl,’ I said. ““We’ve had a 
nice day.’’ She whickered in response to my 
talling. 


We had got to the spot where a little stone 
bridge crosses the Rimside Burn within a stone’s 
throw of the Place. Suddenly my mare shied 
violently. She was trembling with fear; some- 
thing had seriously upset her. Perhaps some 
small animal or a bird had sprung out from the 
shelter of the stream. I spoke to her and rode 
her towards the bridge. 

When I had got her within a few yards 
of the burnside she suddenly spun around. 
She was not looking towards the ground 
but was staring towards the trees which grew 
around the Place. I spoke to her, trying to 
soothe her. The mare began to break out in a 
sweat. I tried to force her over the bridge, but 
time and time again she refused. Finally, I got 
off her back, an admission of poor horseman- 
ship, if you lke, but I wanted to try to show 
the animal that there was nothing to be afraid 
of. I couldn’t get her to budge once she was 
within five feet of the bridge. 

At last I gave it up and got up on to her 
back. She was in a proper sweat. I rode her over 
the moor towards the A697 road, and she calmed 
down almost at once. By the time we reached 
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THE STONE BRIDGE OVER THE RIMSIDE BURN “WITHIN ASTONE’S 
THROW OF THE PLACE,” The author’s mare refused to cross the bridge 


a By HENRY TEGNER 
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THE UNCANNY PLACE 


“The Place was utterly) 


iy 
it 


the road she was quite cool. Although we met a. 
good deal of traffic on the way home she never | 
made a fuss; Bunty was her perfect self. | 

During the whole of this episode I must | 
admit that I neither saw nor heard anything } 


fearful. No ghostly forms, or eerie noises— | 
nothing, in fact, that one could possibly asso- | 
ciate with my mare’s fear, for real fear it was. ; 
I do not think I have ever seen an animal more } 
terrified. Her upset was the more impressive | 
because normally she was a very placid creature. 

Some months later I was on my way by: 
car to Edinburgh. I had a meeting there at nine | 
o’clock, so I was travelling over Longfram- } 
lington Moor very early in the morning. The | 
sun had risen out of the North Sea to cast a 
rosy pink hue over the heather. Suddenly, | 
above the hum of the engine of my car, I heard a | 
peculiar burbling sound, which I could not > 
remember ever having heard before. I was 
now within sight of the clump of beech trees 
which grew around the Place. A little mist still 
hung over the moor, although all the time the | 
visibility was rapidly improving with the rising | 
of the sun. The queer, penetrating ululation ' 
seemed to gather strength as I approached the | 
Place. When my car came to a spot on the road 
opposite the policies, I switched off the engine 
and allowed the car to run to a standstill. The 
hum of the engine gave way to the sound of | 
tyres on asphalt; the peculiar vibrating noise, 
which was strangely reminiscent of the song of — 
some huge dove, rose above the | 
“wheep” of the rubber treads 
and filled the air—a sort of vok, — 
kok, kok, then a pause, and ~ 
again vok, kok, kok. | 

Looking out of the side — 
window of the car towards the 
Place I suddenly noticed a 
white ball lift from the ground 
into the air. Almost simul- 
taneously another globe 
bounced near the first. Just for 
a second I thought about. 
ectoplasm; but I now believe 
that what I was witnessing, in 
fact, was the lek of the black- 
cock, which is an erotic per- 
formance of the male of black 
game during the pre-mating 
period. The song of these fine 
game birds is certainly peculiar. 
It has an extraordinary power 
of penetration, and under cer- 
tain circumstances the voices of 
these cocks can carry for many 
miles. 

My next experience of the 
Place was quite different. One 


unday afternoon, late in Nov- 
}mber,' after a morning of per- 
jistent rain, I decided that I 
jadly needed some exercise, 
nd my two Australian terriers 
jvere also eager for an outing. 
‘hese two little dogs were 
jersistent hunters. Mattie was 
‘me of the best ratters I have 
"ver owned, and her son Digger 
jvas nearly as good. 
i The land around the Place, 
lind particularly within its 
jolicies, was riddled with rabbit 
yjnoles. The grass was cropped 
j:lose by the coneys. I thought 
(would go up to the Place to 
jzive the terriers a treat. 
1 When I set foot within the 
jtumbled-down walls of the old 
building there were no rabbits 
| The Place was 
. No birds 
isang in its policies. The still- 
jness was certainly unusual, if 
jnot actually uncanny, but it was the 
/behaviour of my two terriers which struck me as 
jmost peculiar. Mattie and Digger were ob- 
‘viously terrified of something. They made not 
‘the slightest attempt to hunt. Both of them 
|kept close to my heels, their little stumps of 
‘tails tucked in as far as they could get them 
between their legs. Mattie was whimpering, and 
Digger kept looking to his right and then his left. 
‘While I was watching the dogs I suddenly felt 
‘myself shiver. It was cold there standing among 
‘the rubble; a damp mist seemed to be collecting 
‘about the place. I walked out of the grounds 
quickly. Once out on the moor the terriers 
regained their customary liveliness. 
__ My most recent experience of the Place was 
not an entirely personal one. A friend of mine, 
a timber merchant by trade, was interested in 
some of the excellent trees which grew around 
the Place. He succeeded in negotiating with the 
estate company who owned this land to sell him 
some of the timber, and put a gang of men to 
work on felling. Immediately, he found it 
difficult to get men to stay on the job. There 


THE GREAT 


REPORT on the control of the indigenous 

brown locust of South Africa reads: 

“The adoption of preventive control 
made it possible to terminate this extensive out- 
break cycle within the course of twelve months; 
thirty or forty years ago outbreaks on this scale 
would have initiated swarming cycles lasting 
five years or more.” The report mentions the 
poisons sodium arsenite and benzene-hexachlo- 
ride for baiting hopper swarms and destroying 
egg deposits and for aerial.sprays. 

We had no poisons when I was a boy in the 
Orange Free State and, alas, no aeroplanes. All 
of us, those who lived in the dorps and the farm- 
ers on the great platteland, were required by the 
Agricultural Pests Act of 1911 to destroy 
hoppers found on our land. The Act did not ask 
us to do more than report flying swarms. 


Trench Warfare 


Ten times the normal number of native 
farm-hands would not have helped the farmers 
much against a relatively small swarm of, say, 
forty acres of the little horrors, but in the dorps 
‘we could and did put up a show against them. 
We had a compact area with a relatively short 
frontier and could dispose ample forces to defend 
it. What was more, white man and Bantu were 
united for once against the enemy, though for 
different ‘reasons. The urban natives had no 
gardens or orchards to worry about, but they 
ate the locusts and, if they didn’t enjoy them, 
at least they found the abundance unusual and 
exciting. They were given a separate section of 
the line. This was especially necessary because 
the work was digging, work usually done by 
natives. 

It was trench warfare in (not very great) 
depth. On the occasion I have in mind we dug 
two parallel trenches, each about four feet wide 
and perhaps as deep stretching right across our 
northern boundary. Sheets of roofing metal lay 
handy at the ends of the lines to erect as switch 
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RIDING OVER LONGFRAMLINGTON MOOR. The author’s mare and 
dogs were terrified of the Place 


was no single or definite type of complaint. 
Most of the reasons given for not wanting to 
work at the Place were more in the nature of 
excuses. It was a bad spot to get to, you had 
to start too early to be on the job in time, and 
that sort of thing. 

Work did not continue for very long because 
soon after operations began a tragedy occurred. 

The Place is situated on the side of a steep 
ravine through which the Rimside burn flows. 
The modern machinery—motor saws, tractors 
and crawlers—were collected around the found- 
ations of the old house. The first crawler which 
started to drag a fallen beech to the firm stand- 
ing by the road immediately ran into trouble. 
The tree, lopped of its branches, was chained to 
the crawler. As the crawler’s tracks dug into 
the peaty earth the chains dug deep into the 
trunk of the beech. The massive tree began to 
heave its way out from its severed roots. 
Suddenly the crawler struck a boggy patch and 
one track buried itself, swinging the stern of the 
machine around. The movement gave an 
impetus to the trunk which, lying dangerously 


LOCUST BATTLE 


lines in case of attempts to by-pass but they 
were not needed. 

The Burgemeester had sent out the message 
“Kom kevels! Voetgangers! They'll be here 
to-morrow. Bring your spades and dig!’’ Word 
was also sent to the location, sections were 
allotted and before noon we were hard at it. 


Every camp has its defeatists. Trenches 
were useless, some told us. “Ag, voetgangers 
won’t even notice your little pits. Now, fire, 


that’s the thing. Build a fire a mile long like we 
did in the bushveld.’’ That was bad advice. 
The Orange Free State has no timber worth 
mentioning. 

We also had a few conscientious objectors. 
“Sacrilege!’’ they cried, upbraiding us. ‘This is 
a punishment for our sins. We must not try to 
evade it.’ But the Burgemeester offered him- 
self as a scapegoat. Other men were less tolerant. 
“The work is the punishment, isn’t it?’ they 
asked when they got back into the trenches. 

Late into the night we worked, and early 
morning saw us at it again. By noon we were 
ready for the hoppers which we could already 
see advancing, a great brown host, towards us. 
They seemed to me to cover the whole of the 
commonage, but I was told that it was not an 
outsize swarm, a mere fifty acres or so and less 
than half a mile across in the van. But reports 
had told us of the clean veld behind them, the 
vanished crops and stripped trees. I thought of 
our own peaches and apricots and believed them 
lost. 

The swarm reached our first trench and 
piled into it. In an incredibly short time they’d 
filled it and quickly we tossed the soil on top of 
them. The natives were even busier. They 
stood waist deep in the trenches and shovelled 
the creatures into sacks. Tsey soon had all they 
wanted without having made the slighest im- 
pression on the trench level before they covered 
in, Still the hoppers came on and we retreated to 
our second line. 
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near the bank of the burn, 
began to roll sideways into the 
ravine. The driver accelerated 
in vain. The two monsters— 
the massive old beech tree and 
the modern crawler — fought 
furiously against each other. 
Gradually the weight of the 
tree trunk began to tell. With 
spinning treads the crawler was 
slowly dragged. backwards to- 
wards the steep sides of the 
burn. Swiftly, with a tearing 
wrench, the tree toppled into 
the ravine, taking with it the 
shrieking crawler. The driver 
was crushed to death beneath 
his vehicle. 

Although I have a fairly 
extensive library, containing a 
good deal of literature about 
this part of the country, I 
found it extremely difficult 
to get any information -about 
the Place from books. One small 
volume entitled Border Bye-paths by a man who 
has written under the pen-name of Geordie 
Bell, has mentioned that, at one time, between 
Greystone Knowe and Wellhope Knowe there 
was an old inn by the roadside which had an evil 
reputation. 

This building was destroyed, he does 
not say when, and a new inn built at the 
cross-roads farther north. Geordie Bell mentions 
that opposite this inn of ill repute one of the 
many Border gallows stood, but this gruesome 
reminder of human destruction has also dis- 
appeared. Gallows, in this wild part of the 
country, were frequently erected in prominent 
places by the roadside, presumably as warning 
advertisements to those who were criminally 
inclined. 

A number of these gallows are still in 
existence in Northumberland. Verbal enquiries 
I have made in the neighbourhood have pro- 
duced nothing. 

Well, there it is. I often see the Place when 
I have to motor over Longframlington Moor, but 
frankly, I don’t go near it any more. 


a By JAN ELS 


“Leave it to fill!’ called the Burgemeester, 
as he rode by. “Dig another trench!’’ We 
obeyed and were working frantically when some 
of us were called back to cover the second line. 
And still the locusts came on, swarming over 
both trenches. 

As we dug the third the hoppers fell into it. 
Soon we were shovelling them out with the soil. 
Presently we could not get at the bottom at all 
and had to retreat again. We stood in a long, 
thin line with our backs to the dorp and 
swatted with spades, sacks, boards, hats— 
anything that came handy. 


Women Enter the Fray 


Then reinforcements were thrown in. I’ve 
no idea who ordered the women into battle, but 
they came beating with besoms, pans, wash- 
boards and even buckets and bits of flat metal. 
A few of the younger women used tennis rackets 
and one old dame toiled into the fray with a 
kettle of hot water, which was not quite so useful. 
The women were followed by the fowls. 

The Free State chicken of those days fed 
where it could, laid where it liked, lived hard, 
died tough and was sold, dressed, for a shilling 
or so. It wrought havoc among the hoppers but, 
like the locust birds, it filled up, lost interest and 
stopped. The locusts didn’t. They pressed on. 

We were beaten, we thought, but we’d been 
so busy that we’d not noticed the enemy’s 
losses. True, they were still moving against us, 
we hadn’t stopped or turned them, but, like 
King Pyrrhus, they had paid too dearly for 
their victory. They did little damage to our 
dorp as they passed through it and petered out 
somewhere between us and the next one twenty 
miles away. That swarm was not heard of again. 

I asked our garden boy what locusts 
tasted like. He brought me some his wife had 
boiled. They lacked flavour, I thought, but I 
remember wondering how they would go with 
wild honey. 
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GREYS THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY - 


— 


MAJOR D. McCALMONT’S SPOTTED WONDER, THE TETRARCH. He won his seven races as_a two-year-old in 1913. (Right) MUMTAZ 
MAHAL. A grey daughter of The Tetrarch, she was one of the foundation mares of the late Aga Khan’s studs ; 


HERE is something about a grey horse 

that appeals to the imagination, and 

wherever one appears, whether it be in 
the show-ring, out hunting or on the race- 
course, it invariably attracts attention. In 
days gone by greys were common enough 
among our thoroughbred horses, probably 
owing to the fact that many imported Arabian 
or Barb stallions were of this colour, or, rather, 
lack of colour, since the effect is due to a 
deficiency of pigments. But in 1905 the late 
C. M. Prior, a great authority on the thorough- 
bred, wrote of the practical disappearance of 
greys from the race-course and attributed the 
decline in their numbers to the facts that in 
order to produce a grey horse, one of its imme- 
diate parents must be grey, and that the colour, 
once lost, never re-appears in subsequent 
offspring. 

But if the number of greys has declined 
steadily, their quality has not, and some of the 
fastest animals seen on the race-course this 
century have been of this persuasion. Perhaps 
the most famous of them all was Major D. 
McCalmont’s spotted wonder The Tetrarch, a 
son of Roi Hérode, who came in direct line 
from the great French sire, Le Sancy. The 
Tetrarch’s racing career was brief, lasting less 
than five months, from April 17, 1913, to 
September 2 of that year, but in that space of 
time he captured the imagination of the public 
and left an indelible mark in the history of the 
abut: 

The Tetrarch was a large, overgrown colt, 
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and when he made his first appearance in a 
maiden race for two-year-olds at Salisbury the 
consensus of opinion was that he was too back- 
ward to do himself justice. Moreover, his 
slightly dipped back and the splotches of white 
that dappled the iron grey of his coat combined 
to give him an incongruous look. But those 
who were inclined to snigger had cause to 
regret it, for The Tetrarch, who had been rated 
a certainty on the Stockbridge gallops by his 
astute trainer, H. S. Persse, won in a canter. 
His next race was in the valuable Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom, and the late J. Joel and his 
trainer, Charles Morton, opposed him with a 
colt named Parhelion, whose chances they 
fancied tremendously. The Tetrarch, however, 
ran clean away from him, and the late Sidney 
Galtrey in his Memoirs of a Racing Journalist 
recounts how Morton observed: ‘‘Well, I’m 
jiggered . . . he went past my horse as if he 
was going past a tree.” 

At Ascot, in the Coventry Stakes, The 
Tetrarch finished so far in front of the field 
that none of the other runners appeared in the 
official photograph. But in the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes run at Sandown Park 
he was badly crossed at the start and it 
required all his brilliant speed, and superb 
jockeyship by Steve Donoghue, to get him up 
to win by a neck. After this near-disaster he 
strolled away with the Rous Memorial Stakes 
at Goodwood, the Champion Breeders’ Foal 
Stakes at Derby and the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster before rapping his off-fore fetlock 


MAHMOUD, RIDDEN BY C. SMIRKE, WINNING THE DERBY OF 1936 IN RECORD 


TIME. “The baked ground suited his light, feathery action”’ 


joint just before he was due to run in the } 
Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton Park. At | 
first the injury seemed trifling, but unhappily } 
it recurred in the spring of the following year | 
and The Tetrarch never ran again. i) 

Although The Tetrarch was denied the } 
opportunity of taking part in the classic races, } 
several of the shrewdest brains on the Turf | 
were convinced that in spite of his freakish ) 
appearance he was a sound proposition to breed 4_ 
from, and when, soon after the end of the first |) 
World War, the late Hon. George Lambton was FJ 
asked by the late Aga Khan to found a stud, } 
he had no hesitation in paying 9,100 gns. for } 
Mumtaz Mahal, a grey daughter of The Tet- } 
rarch, at the Doncaster yearling sales of 1922. |) 
The following May Mumtaz Mahal made her }/ 
first appearance on the race-course in the Spring |) 
Stakes at Newmarket and broke the existing | 
time record for two-year-old events run over |) 
the last five furlongs of the Rowley Mile, and | 
she went on to win four more races in succession | 
before being beaten by half-a-length in the | 
Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton, where 
she was ill-suited to the exceptionally heavy ; 
going. 

The following year it was soon apparent | 
that ““Mumty’’—for so she had been dubbed 
affectionately by race-goers—not only detested 
soft ground, but was no stayer. She did manage } 
to finish second in the 1,000 Guineas, 14 lengths | 
behind Lord Rosebery’s Plack, but failed com- | 
pletely in the Coronation Stakes at Ascot. | 
However, when put back to sprint distances 
she at once came into her own, winning the 
King George Stakes at Goodwood and, finally, 
the Nunthorpe Sweepstakes at York by six |) 
lengths. 
When Mumtaz Mahal retired to stud, she 
was sent first to Son in Law and then to 
Gainsborough in the hope of transmitting 
stamina to her offspring, but judged by imme- 
diate results the experiment was not a success. 
However, to Gainsborough she foaled the grey } 
filly, Mah Mahal, who, though she showed only | 
average ability on the race-course, became the } 
dam of Mahmoud, winner of the Derby of 1936. 

The sire of Mahmoud was Blenheim, whose 
union with Mumtaz Mahal had already pro- 
duced another grey filly, Mumtaz Begum, and 
bred the brilliant but erratic Nasrullah, who, 
if his temperament had matched his ability, 
would unquestionably have won the 2,000 
Guineas and Derby of 1943, and who proved 
to be one of the most successful sires of all 
time in the U.S. It also produced Rivaz, a truly 
beautiful grey filly, who, however, barely 
stayed five furlongs. 

In view of the consistent failure of Mumtaz 
Mahal’s descendants when put to distances in 
excess of six furlongs it may seem surprising 
that Mahmoud should have proved capable of 


ining the Derby, and, moreover, that he 
juld have accomplished the feat in record 
‘jie. However, there are two possible explana- 
ms. One is that he inherited a plethora of 
Jjimina from his sire, who traced back to 
-jymomy; and the other is that the Derby of 
36 was run on ground that had been baked 
| weeks of unremitting sunshine until it 
jjembled concrete, conditions that suited his 
ht, feathery action. 

If there is some doubt about whether 
Fmoud was a true stayer, no such criticism 


}10 was by Precipitation, winner of the Ascot 
R Cup in 1937, out of the Buchan mare, 
yuquet, failed to win a race as a two-year-old, 
_|id when he broke his duck by scrambling 
/ me by three-quarters of a length in a maiden 
jce for three-year-olds exactly three weeks 
fore the Derby was run, few people expected 
m to run in the Epsom classic, let alone to 
in it. But win it he did, appearing late on the 
ene to score comfortably at odds of 50 to 1, 
hich would have been even longer had it not 
ten. for the fact that he was the only grey in 
le race and that an R.A.F. plane, flying low, 
ist a shadow over the course when the runners 
Jere parading in front of the stands, an 
“currence that was viewed as an omen by 
(any small punters. Later, Airborne showed 
‘iat his victory owed nothing to luck by win- 
ng the St. Leger comfortably. The truth is 
‘iat, unlike some of the greys referred to earlier 
|| these notes, he had inexhaustible stamina 
ad preferred some give in the ground. 
|. A grey horse whose stamina and tenacity 
jvalled those of his owner was Sir Winston 
hurchill’s French-bred Colonist II, who, 
vjained by W. Nightingall at Epsom, won 13 
“uces in the seasons 1949-51, inclusive. Indeed, 
ly, most vivid recollection of the 1950 flat- 
; acing season is of Colonist II, ably assisted by 
|. Gosling, holding off the French filly, Plume II, 
ly a short head in the Lowther Stakes at 
_lewmarket, in spite of L. Piggott’s riding like 
; dervish on the second. 
In 1950 (the year that Colonist II notched 
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T was Sir Roger de Coverley who “often 
| thought that it happens very well that 

Christmas should fall out in the middle of 
he winter.’’ He could have thought the same 
bout the presents exchanged at this season, 
/ome so specially fitted for bringing light and 
jolour to the dark, short days of the winter 
jolstice. Such a gift has just reached me, so 
‘lifferent from every other present, so full of 
wonder and learning, that I feel impelled to 
lescribe it. It is a large beok, very clearly 
orinted, about the size of a Family Bible and 
‘ntitled Birds of Cyprus; 342 species and sub- 
‘pecies with their habits and songs are des- 
pubed, and their names are given—whenever 


Dossible—in English, Latin, Greek and Turkish. 
It is worth noting that the cuckoo to the Greek 
sar is kettkos, but guguk to the Turkish.) 

| The book is illustrated in both colour and 
line, and the authors, Dr. and Mrs. David 
Bannerman, whose work was sponsored by the 
Government of Cyprus, visited nearly every 
part of the island and personally identified the 
greater part of the bird population. 

Now I own to feelings of envy no less than 
pleasure in turning these pages, for what in all 
this varied world could be more delightful than 
to walk about in the open air, one’s head well 
Stocked with precise knowledge? So many 
learned people are forced to remain in their 
studies, libraries or laboratories, but not the 
ornithologist, who can roam the world talking 
his own shop—that best of all subjects—and 
remain out of doors. Not only is he free to do 
this, but the subject of his studies and the 
occasion of his journeys are creatures in many 
Ways superior to men, and with far more attrac- 
tive habits. 

Of course, there are accompanying hard- 
ships. When Dr. and Mrs. Bannerman arrived 
in Cyprus they were landed by a lighter on an 
Open beach in a raging storm. For many weeks 
the bad weather persisted, turning the mountain 
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THE LATE J. E. FERGUSON’S AIRBORNE IN THE DERBY OF 1946. Airborne, nearest 


camera, is coming late on the scene to win by a length from Gulf Stream 


eight victories for his famous owner), the late 
Aga Khan’s grey colt, Palestine, who had won 
six of his seven races as a two-year-old the 
previous year, defeated the American-bred 
Prince Simon in the first of the season’s classic 
races. Palestine, a son of Fair Trial, out of 
Una, a mare by Tetratema, a son of The 
Tetrarch, scarcely stayed a mile, and his 
limitations in this respect were ruthlessly 
exposed in the Eclipse Stakes run at Sandown 
Park over 14 miles later in the season. But at 
Newmarket, on firm going and aided by a 
brilliant piece of opportunist riding by C. Smirke, 
he stole a lead coming down into the Dip, and 
though his stride was shortening visibly up the 
hill to the winning-post, he managed to hold 
on by a short head. 

Other grey horses that have earned the 
affection of the racing public in the post-war 
years are Major R. Macdonald-Buchanan’s 


roads into impassable quagmires. Of the state 
of unrest in the island they remark briefly that 
“though tiresome, it did not prevent our carry- 
ing out most of the things we had set out to do.” 

So now, because of their arduous travels 
along those roads with their hair-raising margins 
and hair-pin bends, their vigils among melting 
snows, beside salt lakes, or on the shore in tear- 
ing gales which brought “‘clouds of fine desert 
sand from over the sea’’; because of all their 
persistence and knowledge, I am able to sit this 
Christmastide with my feet on the hearth and 
my head full of visions. I read of golden orioles 
and their beautiful hammock nests, of flocks of 
brilliant bee-eaters (seventy of them flying out 
to sea! And I still remember the breath-taking 
beauty of the first single one I met, in the middle 
of India) of valleys teeming with cuckoos, and 
others where nightingales sing “‘as richly as in 
the lanes of Kent’’; of lakes rosy with flamingoes 
(whose breeding-ground remains a mystery) and 
of trees full of rollers, azure blue, bright chestnut 
and purple, and high mountain roads where 
scores of nightjars lie resting. 

For Cyprus is the great junction for migra- 
tory birds at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 
the stepping-stone for migrants on their immense 
spring’ and autumn journeys, passing to and 
from/Europe and Asia and their winter quarters 
in Africa. 

* * O* 
E all have our favourite birds of passage, 
so of course I looked up the spotted fly- 
catcher and found that the earliest date for its 
appearance in the island is April 15. Our Surrey 
flycatchers usually reach us around May 12. 

It is the fate of the warblers, that charming 
family Syluiidae, that goes to one’s heart. The 
sweetest singers among them, the blackcaps, 
pass through the island at the end of March and 
fall in their thousands to the villagers’ lime- 
sticks, to be made into Beccaficos, which means 
they are pickled and sold in jars as special 


Abernant, a brilliantly fast colt by Owen Tudor 
out of Rustom Mahal, who, after being 
narrowly defeated by Nimbus in the 2,000 
Guineas of 1949, won his next four races, con- 
sisting of the King’s Stand Stakes at Ascot, 
the July Cup at Newmarket, the King George 
Stakes at Goodwood and the Nunthorpe Stakes 
at York; the late Aga Khan’s Palariva, a 
lovely filly by Palestine out of Mumtaz Begum, 
dam of Nasrullah, who got the better of the 
grey colt, Vigo, in a desperate finish to the 
King’s Stand Stakes in 1956; and the gigantic 
filly, Midget II (trained, as was Palariva, by 
A. Head in France), who was probably unlucky 
not to have won the 1,000 Guineas of 1956, 
but who won the Coronation Stakes at Ascot 
that year, and who visited Ascot twice more 
in 1957, finishing second in the Royal Hunt Cup 
carrying 9 st. 2 lb., and winning the Queen 
Elizabeth II Stakes. 


EILUNED LEWIS 


dainties. Like so many things in Cyprus this is 
a very old custom. An English traveller in 
1553 noted that “1200 jarres or pots’ were sent 
annually to Venice. We heard the blackcap’s 
voice one soft spring day, walking down from 
the hills near Kyrenia. The path ran through 
a grove of olive trees and beside a stream. The 
rich, mellow notes were unmistakable behind 
the silver leaves; it seemed strange that anyone 
should wish to put an end to so sweet a song. 
kx * 

HAT is one memory, but I treasure two 

more. My companion and I had climbed to 
the tiny chapel dedicated to the Prophet Elijah, 
who is said to haunt the spot in broad daylight, 
dressed in a red robe and riding on a white ass. 
We did not meet Elijah that morning, but we 
saw a pair of Bonelli’s eagles, their dark wings 
contrasting with their white underparts as they 
hunted along the rocks. 

Another encounter I recall was on the high 
mountain road which runs to Kantara castle. 
We had just seen a fox, a larger, lighter coloured 
beast than an English fox, slipping among the 
trees. The sun was setting when suddenly the 
shadow of enormous wings fell on the road 
before us, and then an Imperial eagle planed 
down to the road surface. He did not alight but 
rose majestically above the trees, his yellow 
head gleaming in the last rays of the sun. 

My memories of the Cyprus birds have 
brought back the recollection of a Christmas 
in Kyrenia, and the little English church with 
scarlet poinsettias on the altar, and English 
voices singing the Christmas hymns. 

After the service the young and hardy went 
down to swim in the sea, perhaps a little from 
bravado for it was not at its bluest that day. 
Forty miles away the mountains of Turkey were 
white with snow, but on little Snake Island off 
the Cypriot shore the ground was white too, 
covered everywhere with wild, fragrant winter 
narcissi. 
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1.—MOMPESSON ro THE CLOSE, SALISBURY, WILTSHIRE. The main block, dated 1700, is on the left, with to the right the win 


added in the mid-18th century, and the stables built about 1680 


MOMPESSON HOUSE, 


A PROPERTY OF THE NATIONAL TRUST o 


Mompesson House, in the cathedral close of Salisbury, Wiltshire, is the beau ideal of the English town house. 


SALISBURY 


By MARK GIROUARD 


The exquisite 


facade dates from 1700, although tt is perhaps a remodelling of an earlier house built about 1680, of which the stables still survive. 
In the mid 18th century a wing was added to the east and fine Baroque plasterwork and fireplaces were inserted inside. 


empty sunny autumn day, it 

seems as though nothing ever has 
changed, or will or could change. It is 
impossible to imagine time or any 
other agent daring to violate the 
beauty of the cathedral itself; and who 
would lay hands on the well-bred 
facades and secluded gardens of the 
houses around it, the slow-ripening 
product of generations of cathedral 
dignitaries, or solid county families, or 
finishing-schools for young ladies of 
gentle birth? There is (with one 
regrettable post-war exception) not a 
single building in the Close which does 
not deserve to be a member of this 
exclusive assembly; but the acknow- 
ledged leader is Mompesson House, 
whose unassuming but immensely dig- 


I: Salisbury Cathedral Close, on an 


nified stone front dominates Chorister’s” 


Green, the little square within a square 
attached to the north-west corner of 
the main Close. 

Mompesson House is one of a 
group of houses built in the second half 
of the 17th century, of which Stanford 
Hall, Leicestershire, described by Mr. 
Arthur Oswald in the last three issues 
of Country Lire, is a far larger 
example. These houses, as Arthur 
Oswald points out, dispense with the 
more obvious forms of ornament; they 
get their effect from “‘the nice balance 
between horizontal and vertical lines, 
the spacing and proportions of the 
windows, the firm demarcation of the 
cornice line and the hipped roof.” At 
Mompesson House ornament is con- 
fined to the carved dentils of the cor- 
nice, to the doorway with its pediment 


DOORWAY, WITH CHARLES 


2.—THE ENTRANCE 
MOMPESSON’S CYPHER OVER THE GATE, AND HIS 
COAT-OF-ARMS IN THE PEDIMENT 


and achievement of arms, to th 
curving scrolls that frame the windoy 
above and to the delicate ironwork 
and the windows to either side of th 
central feature, being narrower tha 
the rest and grouped close to th 
centre, slightly and subtly vary th 
window-spacing. The resulting res 
trained dignity makes many mor 
decorated houses seem a little vulgai 

The site of Mompesson House wa 
occupied by the Mompessons we 
before the present buildings wer 
erected. Some time before / 1638 
Thomas Mompesson, of Bathamptor 
rented an older house on the same sit 
from a Salisbury merchant, Thoma 
Sharpe; and in April, 1635, he obtaine 
a forty-year lease of the site from th 
Dean and Chapter, to whom it belongec 
This older house is described in a surve 
of 1649; it must have been of som 
size, for it contained a hall, two pat 
lours, a study, seven chambers, fou 
garrets, and kitchen offices and out 
houses to match. By then the hous 
belonged to Thomas Mompesson’s sor 
the younger Thomas Mompesson, whos 
father had died in 1640. 

The Mompessons were an oli 
Wiltshire family who had been seate 
at Bathampton, on the River Wyly 
some ten miles north-west of Salisbury 
since at least the early 15th century 
and had several times been sheriffs ¢ 
the county. Sir Richard Mompessor 
whose elaborate Jacobean tomb is i 
the south choir aisle of the cathedra 
was a member of a younger branch c 
the family. In the 17th century th 
Mompessons were firm Royalists. Th 
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_THE STABLES, BUILT ABOUT 1680. 


le archway to the stable yard on the left 
dates from about 1740 


ler Thomas’s brother, Sir Giles Mompesson, 
is, indeed, infamously so, for he used a con- 
ction by marriage with James I’s favourite, 
¢ Duke of Buckingham, to get himself made 
ad of two intensely unpopular commissions, 
e for granting licences to public houses, the 
1er for penalising those who sold gold and 
ver thread without licence or without buying 
at a high price from the commissioners. For 
e years Mompesson did very well out of 
ese commissions, but his abuse of his powers 
so great that in the end there was a public 
indal, and he suffered banishment and for- 
ture of his estates. During his short tenure 
power he had prosecuted and fined 3,320 
ikeepers for technical breaches of obsolete 
tutes, and in Hampshire alone had relicensed 
r a price) sixteen inns which the local jus- 
es had previously closed as disorderly houses. 

The younger Thomas Mompesson had 
re honourable Royalist connections; in 1655 
risked his life by raising a hundred men to 
oport John Penruddock’s Wiltshire rising 
unst the Commonwealth. The rising was a 
sco; Thomas Mompesson and others escaped, 
t the leaders, Penruddock and Grove, were 
tured and hanged. There were only five 
irs to wait, however, before the Restoration 
yught Thomas Mompesson back to Wiltshire 
1 to a position of assured prosperity. 

He represented Wilton in Parliament in 
31, New Sarum in 1678 and 1695, Old Sarum 
1681 and Wiltshire in 1688, and was knighted 
ne time before 1671. His status as an M.P., 
inherited wealth, his knighthood, his country 
ise near Salisbury and his town house in the 
se, all combined to make him one of the 
st important figures in Salisbury life; and 
is not surprising that he should want to 
rease the size of his Salisbury property and 
rebuild the house on it. In 1671 a survey 
the property of the Vicars Choral shows 
it a piece of their property, to the east of the 
ginal Mompesson grant, was in the possession 
Sir Thomas, and contained a coach-house, 
ble, backside, woodhouse and garden. In 
gust, 1680, he obtained a lease of this property, 
ich is then described as being to the east 
“the new dwelling House of the said Sir 
omas.’’ The present wing and stable block 
on this Vicars-Choral site, while the main 
t of the house is on the smaller plot leased 
m the Dean and Chapter in 1635. 

The present stable-block (Fig. 3), a minia- 
e and more rustic version of the main house, 
; all the appearance of being work of about 
30, and a contemporary of Sir Thomas’s 
>w dwelling House.’’ It is identical in style 
the College of Matrons across the road, which 


1521 


was built by Bishop Seth Ward in 
1682. Roche Old Court, at East 
Winterslow, six miles north-east 
of Salisbury, which was a Mom- 
pesson property, must also have 
been refronted by Sir Thomas 
about this time, for it shares with 
the other two buildings the com- 
bination of hipped roof, brick 
walls, stone angle-quoins and 
stone-mullioned windows. 
Presumably Sir Thomas’s new 
Salisbury house was built in a 
similar style. But the present 
stone facade of Mompesson House 
dates from some twenty years 
later and is the work of Sir 
Thomas’s son, Charles Mompesson. 
For the rain-water heads bear the 
initials of Charles and the date 
1701, his initials are repeated in 
the ironwork of the gate, and in 
the pediment are the arms of him 
and his wife Catherine Longueville 
(Fig. 2). It seems probable that 
Charles remodelled rather than 
rebuilt his father’s house, giving it 
a new stone front (the other 
facades are of brick) and inserting 
the new-fashioned sash-windows 
which were just beginning to 


4.—THE MAIN STAIRCASE, The plasterwork is of about 1740, but the staircase may be a 
little earlier 
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5.—LOOKING FROM THE HALL TO THE 
STAIRCASE. The trompe l’eil paintings were 
introduced by the present tenant 


penetrate to the provinces. The date of Sir 
Thomas Mompesson’s death is 1701; in his will he 
is described as late of Bathampton, Wiltshire, 
but resident in the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, London. This suggests that some 
time before he died he had handed over his 
Wiltshire property to his son, who probably 
started building in the last years of the 17th 
century. Unfortunately there is no evidence as 
to who designed the new work; the old ascrip- 
tion to Wren is without documentary foundation. 

Charles Mompesson, like his father before 
him, was for some years M.P. for the rotten 
borough of Old Sarum. One of the very rare 
occasions when the seat was disputed occurred 
during his tenure. This was in 1705; the 
contest was between him and _ Viscount 
Grandison. Charles Mompesson voted for him- 
self, which made the votes even, five on each 
side. Both sides disputed the validity of some 
of their opponent’s votes, but in the end the 
Houses of Parliament decided in Mompesson’s 
favour. 

This faintly absurd incident is almost all 
that is known about him. He died in 1714 and 
left his estate jointly to his wife and his father- 
in-law, William Longueville; his son, Henry 
Mompesson, who died unmarried in 1731, is not 
mentioned in the will, and one suspects that 
he may have been an invalid or simple. William 


7.—THE DINING-ROOM, THE PANELLING OF WHICH IS A SURVIVAL 
FROM ABOUT 1700 


Longueville, of an old but decayed Buckinghamshire fami 
was in his day a successful lawyer; he is more worth rem 
brance as a friend of Samuel Butler, whom he suppo 
when ihe poet was old, gouty and penniless, and buried at 
own expense. In return Butler left him all his unpublish 
manuscripts. Roger North, in his Life of the Lord Keeper Guild) 
ford (1742), describes Longueville as ‘‘one of his Lordshi 
much esteemed Friends and Companions. His Discourse wai 
fluent, witty, literate, copious and instructive; and those 
did not well attend to him, or did not understand him, thoug! 

he talked too much. His Excellence of Conversation lay : 
select Society of one or two; but he had too much in 
to allow more a due Share in the Conversation.” a 

This (one rather suspects) prosy if good-hearted old bore 
died in 1721, leaving his estate to his son Charles. Presumal 
the Mompesson property now belonged jointly to Ch 
Longueville and his sister Elizabeth Mompesson, but the exacl 
division is a little obscure. The leases for Mompesson Ho: ous 
were renewed in the latter’s name in 1723 and 1737; but from 
at least 1737 she was living in London, and Mompealll 
House seems to have been the residence of Charles Longueville 
who disposed of it in his will as if it were his own. 

It was probably Charles Longueville who redecorated th 
main rooms about 1740, installing elaborate plasterwork 
fireplaces and overmantels, and who added the brick 
between the old house and the stables (Fig. 1). This wing wa 
built to contain new kitchens, and extra servants’ and 
room accommodation; one wonders if Charles Longueville 
one time contemplated marriage. The rooms have a hom 
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6.—_THE DRAWING-ROOM, REDECORATED WIT! 
THE OTHER RECEPTION ROOMS ABOUT 1740 


intimacy (Fig. 8) which contrasts pleasantly with the richne 
of the reception rooms. These were not completely redeco 
ated, for the panelling in the present library, dining-room an 
study are survivors from about 1700; the elaborate an 
splendid wooden staircase also looks as though it might da‘ 
from Charles Mompesson’s time, although alternatively 
might have been put in by a somewhat old-fashioned joiner ¢ 
the same time as the plasterwork. Perhaps the most memo 
able feature of the house is the vista through the hall to tl 
staircase, followed by the ascent up the latter, where woe 
and plasterwork of equal richness combine to produce é 
effect of great splendour (Figs. 4 and 5). 

There are good plaster ceilings in all the main downstai 
rooms, and in the first-floor room above the hall; the latt 
has as a centre-piece a particularly attractive eagle (Fig. ¢ 
All this plasterwork, which is of a restrained and very attra 
tive Baroque, is identical in character to plasterwork els 
where in Salisbury, notably in Malmesbury House (No. 1 
and Myles’s Place (No. 68) in the Close. It must be the wot 
of an individual plasterer or team of plasterers, perhaj 
brought to Salisbury by James Harris of Malmesbury Hous 
who (although described by Johnson as a ‘“‘prig, and a ba 
prig’’) reigned supreme over Salisbury social and intellectu 
life from 1733 until his death in 1780. 

Charles Longueville never married, but seems to hay 
lived a solitary life looked after by a faithful servant, Jok 
Clark. Clark had an intelligent young nephew, a younger Joh 
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lark, in whom Charles Longueville took an 
terest, and whom he sent to St. John’s College 
. Cambridge. On Longueville’s death in 1750, 
ie two Clarks, particularly the younger, were 
1e main beneficiaries of his will. “‘The Salisbury 
yuse and goods and all my dear books’ were 
ft to their joint care, together with the receipts 
om the rest of his estates. In addition he left 
ie younger Clark the reversion of another, 
srhaps London, house, his silver watch and 
othes, and all Samuel Butler’s 
Vpers. 

The one phrase “all my 
ar books’ tells us a good 
val about Charles Longue- 
lle, and the impression of a 
nely and unworldly old bibli- 
yhile is strengthened by the fact 
at, though he was nominally 

lawyer like his father, his 
ill is hopelessly ambiguous 
id confused, not mentioning 
1y executor or residuary lega- 
e, and not making it clear 
hether the Clarks were to 
joy their legacies outright or 
r life. It is not even certain 
hether he had any right to 
spose of Mompesson House 
- all, for his sister, Elizabeth 
ompesson, who died the year 
ter in 1751, states in her will 
iat “in pursuance of the 
quest” of her brother she had 
anted the house for life to 
ie younger John Clark; but 
.e reversion after his death 
ie left (with other property at 
ast Winterslow) to ‘‘my friend 
r. Thomas Hayter, of Salis- 
ry.” 
The Hayters were an old 
ond respectable Salisbury 
mily, and, in fact, Thomas 
ayter seems almost imme- 
lately to have bought out 
ohn Clark, who retired north 
) Cheshire, taking the Butler 
anuscripts with him; from 
1em he allowed a selection, 
cluding much of Butler’s best 
ork, to be published in 1759. 
he Hayters lived on at Mom- 
2sson House for two genera- 
ons; but around 1800 it 
scame the residence of three 
sters belonging to the Port- 
an family. The last of these 
d ladies died in 1846, and their 
lace was taken by George 
arnard Townsend, a_ local 
licitor and a distinguished 
‘icketer and yachtsman. 


(Left) 
WING. 


The respectable county families, the old 
bachelors, widows and spinsters who had been 
living at Mompesson House so far are all 
imaginable but remote figures. The Townsends, 
however, are much more vivid; one of George 
Townsend’s daughters kept a very full diary, 
and another of the daughters, Miss Barbara 
Townsend, who lived on at Mompesson House 
until her death at the age of ninety-six in 1939, 
has been sympathetically portrayed by Edith 


10.—THE LIBRARY. The 18th-century chimney-piece was recently inserted 
to replace the lost original 
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8.—THE LANDING IN THE MID-18th-CENTURY 
(Above) 9.—THE CEILING OF THE ROOM ABOVE 


THE HALL 


Olivier in her Four Victorian Ladies of Wiltshire. 
There was nothing blasé about the three 
Townsend sisters as young girls. They were 
made up of an attractive mixture of religious 
seriousness, romantic enthusiasm and boisterous 
fun. They would lean out of their windows in 
the moonlight to enjoy the beauty of the 
cathedral spire; and copy out long extracts 
from the Sunday sermons; and go on boating 
and sketching expeditions, or district visiting, 
or to archery parties and dances 
at Salisbury Assembly Rooms 
and local country houses. 

Miss Barbara Townsend, 
with her huge hats, her sketch- 
ing equipment, and her end- 
less layers of shawls, scarves 
and veils, became a familiar 
and legendary figure in the 
Close in the last twenty years 
of her life. She was, how- 
ever, a great deal more than 
an eccentric survival from the 
past; her mind was quick, 
keen and original, and her 
water-colours (in the style al- 
most of a Japanese Renoir) 
were of a delicate and remark- 
able originality. She died in 
1939; from 1946 to 1951 Mom- 
pesson House was the residence 
of the Bishop of Salisbury; in 
1952 it was bought from the 
Church Commissioners by Mr. 
Denis Martineau and presented 
to the National Trust. Mr. 
Martineau, who still lives there, 
has redecorated the whole 
house, employing Martin Bat- 
tersby to paint the tvompe I’ oetl 
panels in the hall (Fig. 5). He 
has replaced the Victorian 
chimney-pieces which he found 
in the dining-room and library 
by 18th-century ones more in 
keeping. The library is his own 
re-creation; it had been parti- 
tioned up and used as a butler’s 
pantry, but, by removing the 
partitions, repainting the ceil- 
ing and installing book-cases in 
the panelling, he has made it 
one of the most attractive 
rooms in the house (Fig. 10). 

I must record my thanks 
to Doctor Elsie Smith, the Cath- 
edral librarian, for allowing me 
to" consult} the slate Cask: 
Everett’s notes on Salisbury 
Close, and to Mr. A. J. Collins 
for looking out for me some of 
the original leases now in the 
Cathedral Muniment room. 
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A NEW HOLE AT RYE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


ERHAPS it. s only because I do not get 
Pirtext as I used to, but it seems to me that 

I hear far less of new courses than I did, 
or even of new holes on old courses. 
rate I am now rather excited over a new tenth 
hole which Sir Guy Campbell has designed for us 
here at Rye, and I hope there are enough people 
who know that great course to be interested. 
To those who do not know it, I sympathetically 
apologise. A great feature of the tenth hole has 
always been the tee shot, with its fear of slicing 
on to the road, or over it and out of bounds. I 
may have told before, but will risk telling again, 
the story of my playing that hole years ago ina 
match for the Society against the American 
Walker Cup team of 1923. My partner was the 
illustrious Roger Wethered, and our opponents 
those two fine players, O. F. Willing and Fred 
Wright. They had the honour at the tenth and 
both sailed over the fence out of bounds, having 
been deceived by the wind that, so to speak, 
hides itself behind the hill on the left and 
suddenly pops out to catch us unawares. I had 
no doubt that my partner would settle the 
business, but, no, he went farther over the fence 
than either of them. It was up to me and I did 
stay in bounds, but my ball trickled in rather 
contemptible safety on to the edge of the 
road. 


The Devil of a Hole 


So it will be seen that there can be some- 
thing fiendish about that tee shot, and, when the 
road is crowded as it is in summer time, the 
player often has a weary wait before it is safe for 
him to drive. There is a horrid inclination to 
slice, and it has long been clear that sooner or 
later the old green close to the road must be 
abandoned, excellent though it be, and a new 
one made somewhere much farther to the left, so 
that there is no temptation to drive near the 
road. Some of the bank to the left of the tee 
is to be cut away so as to give the player a better 
sight of his line and more room to drive to the 
left. The new green has been designed accord- 
ingly far away to the left, guarded on either side 
by some of the familiar gorse bushes over which 
we drive at the eleventh. I went out to see 
the work the other day and found our admirable 
green-keeper, Arnold, master of his craft, 
directing his army there in the grubbing up of 
bushes and the making of the new fairway 
leading to the green. 

My own impression is that this is going to 
be the devil and all of a hole. It will be about 
450 yards long, and I feel truly sorry for those 
who have to start their round at the tenth 

-instead of the first on a cold winter’s morning 


At any’ 


with a stiff wind blowing on their backs. That 
was my first impression, and my second was that 
the hole will not seldom be won in a five. No 
doubt it will not be so alarming as it looks now 
in its embryo stage. Sir Guy may be a little 
more merciful in the matter of whins, but 
I am sure it is going to be a really fine hole and 
one which the anxious player will always be 
glad to have left behind him. I hope to be 
there to see the players in the President’s 
Putter of 1960 contending with it. 

The making of this hole has another effect 
on the course. It of necessity throws the 
eleventh tee farther away to the right. That 
means that the player will have to drive over 
some part of the great wilderness of shingle 
(beach is the more technical term for it) and in 
consequence the hole will be in the nature of a 
dog-leg, with the tee shot not more or less 
straight, as it is now, but markedly to the 
left. This again will add to the interest of 
the hole, and there is only one thing about it 
which saddens me, as a traditionalist, just.a 
little. That eleventh hole with the tee shot over 
the gorse and the green with the cabbage patch 
on the left, the pleasant little house on the right 
and the now decaying little railway line behind 
it is the only hole that remains exactly as it was 
when I first played at Rye 60 years ago. 


Changes at Rye 


That is hard to believe, but it is a fact. One 
or two greens remain, such as the fourth, which 
once belonged to the old seventh—two and a bit 
up the hill—or the eighteenth; but all the rest 
have been materially changed and some wholly 
so, owing largely to the traffic on the road and 
the growth of Camber. Golfers of to-day will 
hardly believe it when I tell them that there 
was a day before the mighty Sea hole (the 
thirteenth) was made and called Archerfield, 
partly in ill-judged derision of its founder, 
Clement Archer. The present fifth too, formerly 
the eighth, almost the beau ideal of a one-shot 
plateau hole, does not belong to prehistoric ages; 
there was once a singularly mild little hole on the 
flat instead. I am glad, by the way, to report 
that a little piece of the old course is coming 
back to life in a new form. Those who knew the 
course before its main reformation of the first 
half will remember the ninth green just outside 
the Billy, a green of puzzling borrows and long 
downhill putts. A piece of it has now been 
reclaimed and is in process of becoming a prac- 
tice green, having upon it in miniature every 
kind of sloping putt that Rye can boast. 

One point I have left out. The making of 
this new tenth green will involve sooner or later, 


since the two get to some extent in each other 
way. The present hole is a difficult one but 

a good one; I never heard anyone say a wh 
heartedly kind word for it. The old 17th, 7 
predecessor, was but a poor thing, of the nat 
of ‘“‘a kick and a spit,’ with a dull green ti 
surrounded by unattractive little bunkers, w 
little paths between them. I had an affecti 
for one such path because I laid a trickli1 
scuffling shot stone dead along it in the final 
the President’s’ Putter. That, however, was 
purely selfish love, much the same, I imagine, ; 
P. H. F. White has for the present hole, whi 
his tee shot kicked in and out of the ruts in tt 
road before descending on to the green and 
into the hole; a not wholly deserved ‘‘ace,” bi 
one which enabled him to beat Leonard Crawle 
in the Putter. 


Ghosts of Vanished Holes 


For a course that is not so very venerabl 
something over sixty years, Rye is rich in gho 
holes—old greens overgrown with rough—th; 
no one would suspect of having been green 
Courses’ vary very much in this matter | 
ghosts. St. Andrews, for instance, far olde 
remains just as it has been for ages, just as it hi 
been, in all chief respects since the change fro 
prehistoric days when there were twenty-ty 
holes and there was a huge bunker in the midd 
of the now vacant stretch of turf between tl 
club house and the burn. Prestwick has | 
necessity changed a good deal, since there we 
once but twelve holes, inside the now vanishe 
wall. One or two of the old holes have gon 
such as the Green Hollow (how lovely a name 
but much of the older and more fascinating pa 
remains as it was. 

Muirfield is full of ghost holes, since # 
wall there was partly pulled down to make roo 
for some very fine holes on the way out. Ar 
there are changes homeward too. When one 
putting in the hollow which is the 17th green 
is hard to realise that this was once the blac! 
boarded bunker that engulfed us before tl 
twelfth green. Where is that old and entrancit 
13th green? For the life of me I cannot find : 
Yet it was wonderfully characteristic. San 
wich has many ghost greens, as is only natur 
since the fashion has changed from _ blir 
pitches into hollows to pitches and runs up ~ 
plateaux. Hoylake has its ghost secrets too. 
know where the Meols green was—dear old Jac 
Morris showed me—and the old Alps and tI 
Rushes and the Far, which are still comme 
knowledge. But I believe Rye is the mo 
haunted of all. 


a 
and the sooner the better, a new 17th : 


WILD DEER IN A SURREY GARDEN ~@ By KaTuariIne asuwort 


near Guildford we sometimes see a remark- 

able sight. In the first light of dawn there 
come stepping out of the woodland on to our 
two-acre lawn a single file of wild roe deer. 
They pause on the verge, heads held high, ears 
pricked, sniffing the air, and then, one by one, 
emerge on to the lawn and graze. There is 
usually a group of four—three hinds and one stag. 

On the first occasion a few years ago only 
one hind was seen at dawn grazing with our 
cows in the meadow, and the moment it saw us 
it was off in a flash into the surrounding wood- 
land and, no doubt, away to the Hurtwood or 
Blackheath, those vast wooded tracts of 
National Trust land that lie up behind our estate. 

This single hind was seen several times in 
our woods, and one summer evening when my 
husband was out with the gun and our golden 
retriever they came almost face to face in a small 
clearing not far from the house. The mutual 
astonishment was such that all three paused for 
a moment. Then when the retriever moved the 
hind bounded out of sight. 

This spring my husband was again entering 
the woods from the lawn in the early morning 
and paused as usual, dog at heel, just behind 
the last clump of bamboos to see what game 
might be about. At that spot the wild daffodils 


| pee in the mornings on our small estate 


which cascade down the bank like a river spread 
out into a golden flood in the woods, and there, 
stepping daintily through them in the sunshine, 


was a stag followed by two hinds. There was. 


not a sound, and neither my husband nor the 
dog made a movement, but all three deer paused, 
the stag raised its head sniffing the air keenly, 
and then, followed by the two hinds, it was 
away over the boundary, across the fields, and 
into Blackheath beyond. 

The County Forestry Officer, who visited 
the estate recently, told me that wild deer in 
Surrey have increased in the last two or three 
years to such an extent that it is now necessary 
to keep them down to a reasonable level, but 
there is no question of exterminating them. At 
a guess, he estimates there are 2,000 or more 
wild deer in 70,000 acres of woodland, and 
much damage is done to young conifers on the 
plantations of private owners and those owned 
by the Forestry Commission. 

The deer, he added, are mainly roe deer, 
but there are some fallow, and occasionally an 
escaped Japanese Sika deer. Damage done is 
almost entirely by nibbling the young conifers 
or rubbing the bark off with their antlers. The 
aim of the Forestry Commission is to keep the 
deer down to one per 100 acres because any 
rise above that figure could be damaging, or 


even disastrous, to plantations. The excess de 
are destroyed by employed experts who lie ; 
wait for them at dawn and dusk, their feedir 
times, and shoot them. Snaring, or any oth 
forms of extermination, is forbidden. 

But, for ourselves, we are more than willir 
to accept the small amount of damage cause 
on our own estate for the pleasure of seeir 
these graceful creatures during their visits < 
dawn and dusk. Sometimes in the evenings < 
we sit on the verandah, or even from the arn 
chairs by the fireside, we see them pass acro: 
the far end of the lawn. 

But it is in the early mornings that we sé 
them at their best, frisking on the lawn, leapin 
the veronica bushes, chasing one another alon 
the grassy paths between, their white scu’ 
flashing here and there, reaching up for the toy 
most tender rose leaves on the pergola, or th 
feathery heads of pampas grass from the clumy 
which grow just below the terrace. 

Who, seeing a wild stag on the !awn in th 
early sunshine of a summer morning, framed i 
the sweeping arc of branches as it stands on it 
hind legs to nibble at our centre oak, or sees, a 
we do, a listening head lifted for a momer 
from drinking at the water lily pool, would car 
about losing a few rose buds, or notice th 
nibbled shoots of holly in the woodland? 


"W BOOKS 
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DELIGHTS OF CON NOISSEURSHIP 


N our epoch, when the ideal of a 
disinterested connoisseurship that 
can prove both capricious and 

sctic is apt to be frowned upon and 

en the dilettante is an expiring spec- 

it comes as a pleasure to encounter 
ublication that reminds us that the 
suit of artistic excellence for its 

n sake has long formed part of our 

ional heritage. This is not to sug- 

t that the down-to-earth historian 

uld be despised; on the contrary, 
researches are of the utmost value. 

wever, at the present time, when 
belief in the pre-eminence of art 
tory can be a trifle overdone, the 

d for the existence of the other side 

vident. 


Redolent of Edwardian Days 


The range of English connoisseur- 
p is certainly well stressed in the 
gnificent volume, The Fitzwiiliam 
iseum, which has been so effectively 
duced by the Trianon Press (dis- 
yuted by Collins, 9 gns.) with the 
of a grant from Mr. Guy Knowles. 
2 introduction and notes on the 
tes are by Mr. Carl Winter, the 
sent Director of the Museum. This 
urious book will surely count as one 
he most carefully produced volumes 
ts sort to have appeared for many 
year, recalling as it does the 
anptuous catalogue vaisonné of 
wardian days, and the quality of 
plates, those both in black-and- 
ite and in colour, leaves little to be 
ired; they are models of discretion. 

What we are offered, in fact, is an 
um in which the finest items 
embled in the Museum are selected 
our enjoyment and instruction; 
to turn over the 107 plates and 
d the commentary is to learn much 
ut many different periods; above 
it is to undergo the experience of 
ning to close grips with specific 
ces—as if we were present in the 
seum. The arrangement of the 
tes in chronological order means, 
reover, that we move over many 
turies, from the Egyptian proto- 
1astic Chert limestone vase (3000- 
8 B.c.) to Augustus John’s Portrait 
Ivpen, painted in about 1908-1909. 


Personal Choice 


It is hardly surprising that the 
seum reflects an element of per- 
‘al choice, for it has been built up 
m donations and bequests ever 
ce its foundation by the Hon. 
count Fitzwilliam (died 1816). He 
s a typical virtuoso of the day, a 
er of music and a collector of the 
netians (Titian, Veronese, Zuccarelli 
1 Bellotto) and of engravings, and his 
round taste imparted a particular 
mp to the Museum (the erection of 


THE ANNUNCIATION BY DOMENICO VENEZIANO: 


which was begun in 1837), which it has 
retained; and the visitor, recalling the 
galleries with their carpets and bowls 
of flowers, their bronzes and coins, 
will have in his memory the impression 
that he has walked through an 
assembly that might have graced one 
of the great private collections of an 
earlier era, Holford House, for instance. 


Lack of Government Aid 

With just pride, indeed, Mr. 
Winter writes that ‘“No single work of 
art among the several thousand that 
now comprise the collection has been 
bought with Government or Uni- 
versity money’’—words, indeed, that 
reveal how fraught with complications 
are those proposals now being can- 
vassed for a greater central direction of 
the “provincial” galleries. For this 
collection, so admirably composed 
over the years—unified almost by the 
converging together of so many 
different personal tastes—might suffer 
fatally if some ham-fisted ukase were 
issued as to the scope of its future 
requisition, 

The Fitzwilliam has meant much 
to many generations of Cambridge 
men, and A. J. Balfour describing his 
first visit in 1866 noted in his Auto- 
biography, “‘for some odd reason I felt 
that it was the symbolic gateway into 
a new life.” It is just that — a gate- 
way into enchanting realms, and, 
thanks to Fitzwilliam or Hindley 
Smith, Oscar Raphael or C. B. 
Marlay, such objects as Rembrandt’s 
magnificant portrait or Degas’s Au 
Café, a rare Chinese bronze or 
Tristan’s The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds are available for our inspection. 
In general, such collectors were 
operating in an age of relative plenty, 
when gifted artists like Ricketts and 
Shannon were able to make finds of 
great importance. 


Breadth of Taste 


Although no didactic aim under- 
lines the book, it does serve a purpose: 
it reminds us that the art lover ought 
not to be an exclusive specialist; he 
must learn to branch out and, like the 
proverbial esthete, enjoy the feel 
of a bronze by Riccio, the shape of an 
early pot, the charms of a well- 
preserved illumination, or the vision 
of pure sparse space and colour con- 
jured up by an artist like Domenico 
Veneziano. 

By doing so, of course, he will 
assist his own special knowledge; he 
will come across parallels that might 
have escaped him; he will be reminded 
of the continuity of certain modes of 
vision. In this approach, puzzles 
abound. For instance, how do we 
interpret the grimacing old woman 


HERMES, HERSE AND AGLAUROS BY VERONESE: 


Sa 


FROM 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


made by some 15th-century Italian? 
Is this a study from life—a realist’s 
notation—or else an early caricature, 
one that anticipates a genre which 
emerged with the Carracci in Bologna 
and then found a sympathetic ex- 
ponent in Bernini? 

It is the richness of the collection 
that is so well brought out in this 
volume, and one can examine such 
magnificent pieces as Veronese’s 
Hermes, Herse and Aglauros and then 
come across more confidential items— 
the manuscript of Keats’s Ode to the 
Nightingale or J. R. Cozens’s Villa 
d@’ Este; and one leaves the book eager 
to visit Cambridge once again and 
experience the originals. Dass 


ALSO IN FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM 


THE WALPOLE SOCIETY 
EMBERS of the Walpole Society 
in recent years must have felt 
at times like shareholders whose divi- 
dends have been passed, but they are 
now in the happier position of finding 
arrears being paid off. The recently 
published volume, in respect of the 
years 1952-4 (Walpole Society, vol. 
xxxiv, issued only to subscribers), 
contains four admirable studies, all 
devoted to portraiture. Mr. J. L. 
Nevinson writes on portraits of Gentle- 
men Pensioners before 1625; Mr. 
Graham Reynolds considers the minia- 
ture portraits of James I and his 
family that can be assigned to Nicho- 
las Hilliard and his assistants; Mr. 
David Piper surveys the contemporary 
portraits of Cromwell, the tercentenary 
of whose death recently provided the 
occasion for a small exhibition at the 
National Portrait Gallery for which 
Mr. Piper was responsible. The fourth 
paper is devoted to the neglected Irish 
sculptor, Christopher Hewetson, who 
found transient fame in Rome, where 
he practised from 1765 until his death 
in 1798. Mr. Terence Hodgkinson’s 
study greatly enlarges our knowledge 
of Hewetson’s life and work. 


More Frequent Issues ? 


In view of the remarkable growth 
of interest in all branches of art his- 
tory, it is astonishing how few are the 
publications devoted to it in this 
country outside the periodicals. The 
Walpole Society’s volumes, which in 
the past have contained such notable 
contributions as Inigo Jones’s designs 
for masques at Court and the long 
series given to the Vertue note- 
books, could be bulkier and appear 
more frequently if better support were 
forthcoming. Enquiries about the 
Society should be addressed to the 
Hon. Treasurer, British Museum, 
W.C.1. 
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IN THE FUNCTIONAL TRADITION 


MARLPIT HILL, CHAILEY, SUSSEX 


HE late Gordon Nares, a few months 

before his lamented death a year ago, had 

established a young family in the house 
which he called Marlpit Hill and had just built to 
his and his wife’s requirements from designs by 
their friend Mr. Wycliffe Stutchbury, A.R.1.B.A. 
His writings in Country Lire left no doubt of 
his delight in old houses, particularly the 
Georgian; in fact, it was only after ineffectual 
search for one fulfilling their needs that Mr. and 
Mrs. Nares decided on building. So the architect- 
ural interest of Marlpit Hill partly lies in its repre- 
senting a practical synthesis between a scholar’s 
fastidious taste and the innovations in design 
and home-making enabled by contemporary 
methods of building. For Gordon Nares, trained 
as an architect, knew well that the only way to 
give any esthetic distinction to a building 
to-day is by ensuring that that quality is com- 
bined with the functional development of struc- 
ture and plan from the very inception of the 
design. That fusion, the “functional tradition,” 
lay at the root of Georgian vernacular architec- 
ture. And Marlpit Hill, simply and even 
austerely functional as the exterior 1s, possesses 


2.—THE SOUTH FRONT. The playroom window on the right; the study, and bedroom wing 
beyond the central living-room 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


1.—THE NORTH SIDE, SEEN BEYON 
THE CAR-PORT. The entrances are connect 
by a covered way. The central brick sta 
marks the boiler room 


the same kind of distinction. Design, structui 
and plan have to be appreciated as a close 
knit whole. 

The site, between Chailey and Newic 
giving the south windows a great view to t 
Lewes Downs, is approached from the north, ai 
the low silhouette of the entrance front (Fig. 
is scarcely visible over the hedge of the la 
leading past it. The site’s unstable clay oy 
rock necessitated the foundations’ consisting 
cast concrete beams resting on piles carri 
down 5 ft. to the rock, and made a light structu 
desirable. The main walls stand on these, t 
external ones cavity-built and faced in lox 
stock bricks, the internal partitions of bree: 
A light pre-fabricated roof structure is us 
throughout, covered with three-ply bit 
minous roofing under.a 4-in. layer of limesto 
chippings, the whole insulated with fibregle 
and insulating board. The roof’s section for: 
a visually adequate cornice and soffit in t 
elevations: on the entrance front indeed 
extends forward to form a covered way cc 
necting main and side entrances. This provic 
lateral communication, besides useful stora 
space, being screened by a 5 ft. wall. The re 


3.—BLUE WALLS, WHITE WOODWORK: THE BIG LIVING-ROOM and 4.—THE VIEW FROM ITS WINDOWS 
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TERRACE 
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CJOWNER'S BED 


inues over the car-port, serving as out-house 
les garage and adjoining the front. 

The entrance front combines these components 
an effective simple design in which, however, the 
; noticeable thing is the brick stack of the boiler 
1 above its centre. Besides the oil-fired central 
ing plant this contains the water tanks, all the 
rical switch gear, and the chimneys of the living- 
1 and kitchen. It is thus the mechanical core of 


— 


house, and by so expressing its central function CHILD « oe c c a4 He — — | 
Stutchbury proclaims the structural and esthetic alias SZ 

hesis of the whole design. In the south elevation CHILD ~\ as = fea Geecmnon ROR CARER 

. 2) the plan makes much less complex demands; a aa eee Dip S ISSA" east g 
similarly the ratios given to window and wall, LopBy.2, >! KITCHEN WLR fweyCLKS\ HALL PBATH. 

ther with such adjuncts as paved terrace and per- NANNY ? os at c 

s, have proportional grammar, so that a Classical = y~ O 

nection underlies the functional structure. z SUE COVERED WAY STORE 2 Rese 


This makes it not only possible but appropriate 
che interior to reflect a Georgian cast of taste, to 
sh «good strong colouring adds vitality. The 
ance lobby (Fig. 5) has yellow walls, black and 
fe floor, and is lit by one of the Perspex domelets 
/are incorporated where needed in the flat roof. 
mination and length are amplified by a mirror 
ig the further wall. To the right in this view is the 
ywn ups’ flat,’ including the study; on the left the 
k room, and the entrance to the living-room 
. 3)—which is the only one with an open fire N 
ting throughout is by coils embedded in the floor 
srete). In this delightful room, 24 ft. by 18ft., 
white doors and bookcases relieve the royal blue so _<s 
-colour, which is not at all too dark in a room of 
ch one side is all glass (Fig. 4). On the inner side a 


CARPORT : DRYING YARD 


-ENTRANCE HALL, PROLONGED BY A MIRROR 
LINING ITS END WALL 


\hogany dado-shelf is carried the whole length, including the 
splace, where the well hearth is flanked by reeded cast iron 
eeks of traditional pattern. The upholstery in blue hair-cord 
d the hue of the old rugs matches the wall colour, which also sets 
several paintings of intrinsic interest, including a small Zoffany 
rtrait of Stephen Sulivan and an equestrian said to be the Duke 
Marlborough, with some agreeable period furniture. = 

The dining lobby with red lino and oak furniture has its light 
Wlls painted with pleasing decorations by Beatrice Player. To 
e left it opens to part of the L-shaped kitchen (Fig. 8) coloured 
low with red lino and fully fitted: there is a waste-disposal unit 
\der the sink, beyond which the door of the boiler room is seen in 
e photograph. The dining lobby serves the secondary purpose of 
1ffer to the children’s end, self-contained in the east wing. Its 
rridor expands to form the big-windowed playroom (Fig. 7) 
here a climbing-rope is a prominent and invaluable adjunct. 
ere the doors are red and the Morris-period bamboo-pattern 
.per has been printed in dark blue and black on white. — 

These brief notes aim at no more than supplementing the 
esentation given by photographs and plan of this exceptionally 
teresting house, which is now the property of Mrs. Gordon Nares. 
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a Y pictures are my children,” Turner used 
to say, and the passionate, possessive- 


ness he expressed for them was some- 
times like that of a parent. There were occasions 
when he even admitted to a special fondness for 
paintings he had engendered in more than 
usually emotional circumstances. This com- 
parison of his works to children, however, also 
suggests a love of the young, and of his fondness 
for boys and girls there is no doubt whatever. 
He was always a popular guest in the homes of 
his friends where there were children, and 
accounts of his indulgent and imaginative 
play with them come from such different families 
as the Fawkes of Farnley, the Wells of Knock- 
holt and the Trimmers of Twickenham. Perhaps 
his fondness is most strikingly shown by the 
patient humour with which he would advise and 
guide boys and girls in their attempts at drawing, 
as with that son of the Reverend Mr. Trimmer 
who aspired to paint battle-scenes. ‘““He’ll never 
hit him!’ he would say good humouredly. 

But though Turner is not associated with 
finished child portraits like Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney and Lawrence, he has, in fact, 
left us a number of child-sketches which show a 
deeper understanding of childhood than may be 
supposed, considering that this side of his work 
seems never to have been discussed. Though he 
did not produce any large-scale oil paintings of 
children like those older masters, his children 
are more real in the sense that, however mini- 
ature, they are always actively and energetically 
engaged in the typical pursuits of childhood. 

Of great interest now is the fact that 
Turner’s boys and girls are generally drawn in 
relation to the status of children in the changing 
social life of Britain in his time, and of this 
significance there is seldom any sign in those 
famous paintings of his predecessors, for all 
their premeditated appeal. 

Since Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies 
stirred the conscience of his readers we have 
been glad to efface the memories of the days 
when children were set to work at five years old, 
and we are inclined, therefore, to criticise 


£ 


2.—ABSORPTION IN LEARNING. An early Turner 


pen-and-ink drawing 6 ins. wide 


By ANN LIVERMORE 


1.—WATER-COLOURS 


FROM ONE OF TURNER’S SKETCH BOOKS. A be 
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TURNER’S STUDIES OF CHILDREN _ 


running and a woman holding up a child in a strong wind 


Dickens’s sensitiveness to his early experience 
for being “‘overwrought.’’ But when studying 
Turner’s innumerable sketches we are reminded 
that Dickens was voicing the strain of genera- 
tions of children caught between the mills of 
changing economic ways in English life when he 
put down his own individual resentment in 
David Copperfield, and that Turner was taking 
notes up and down the country just at that 
peculiar time when rural life was being slowly 
permeated with cottage industries and rudi- 
mentary experiments in mill-development and 
latent factory systems. 

His own tireless energy led him always to 
record energy in others and to him the signi- 
ficance of children’s happiness 
arose out of their unconscious- 
ness of division between work 
and play, with that innocent 
harmony of action which in 
spite of Wordsworth’s philosophy 
is still probably the reason why 
we look back upon childhood as 
being touched with immort- 
ality. . 
So' his sketches show them 
being useful to their elders in a 
natural apprenticeship to life. 
Thus he draws countless scenes 
-of boys and girls engaged in all 
manner of occupations; harvest- 
ing, gleaning, tugging at the 
plough; driving cattle, shepherd- 
ing flocks, feeding hens, getting 
straw, loading carts, picking 
sticks and fire-wood, gathering 
cresses, sea-weeding, picking up 
horse-dung for manure, minding 
the babies, mending the fires, 
drawing water, filling kettles, 
watering horses at the pond, 
opening gates—even the young- 
est are able to swing open a toll- 
gate and to close a carriage-door. 
They go alongside the drivers, 
learning to hold the reins, to curl 
a whip and to shake a bridle; 
they are even sketched as he saw 
them yoked to twig-carts, both 
here and abroad, showing the 
extent to which European child- 
ren might be usefully harnessed, 
though drawing lighter loads 
than the dogs in his Belgian 
sketches, for example, and work- 
ing playfully, mischievously, in 
the uninhibited display of their 
animal vitality. 

Drummer-boys are still with 


us—and midshipmen. Turner drew them 
time of war when they saw action at close rang 
and ran the hazards of regiment and crew. Son 
of his urchins are much nearer Kipling’s pr 
cocious drummer-boys than the modern illus 
rations to his varnished tales of Indian empil 
and Turner’s junior seamen are a marvel | 
incisive observation and quick charact 
definition. 

There is, indeed, a needle-sharpness abo 
many of his tiny sketches, showing that “‘ol 
fashioned look’’ of boys and girls premature 
experienced in the ways-of the world, as | 
intends to show them, shrewd, capable, ale: 
His children grow up in a world of values 
which their aristocratic cousins in oil have : 
knowledge at all, but it is a child’s whe 
universe, with a sense of proportion all its ow 
They are not rosy-cheeked cherubs, with dim 
ling hands and dreamy eyes, except on one 
two occasions, when he draws them in ink. 

The drawing of a woman holding a child | 
“in a strong wind’ (Fig. 1) calls to mind I 
comments on the woman holding up the child 
Poussin’s Deluge, which he criticised as bei 
“canconcerned,”’ and for its lack of all ‘“‘curren 
of movement. Similarly, he criticises Dome 
chino’s Virgin and Child, the mother for bei 
“rather inanimate and listless’ the child 1 
being “‘without grace or sensibility.”’ His oy 
Holy Babe is a robust infant, lying on his ba 
kicking out his legs and flexing the muscles 
his arms; his face, also, in its precocious intel] 
gence, bears the stamp of Turner’s other ch 
studies. Like them, this Babe is interested in 
own immediate world, unconcerned with t 
passing crowd of sight-seers in palace, cha] 
or gallery. 

But, after all, Turner loved best to dri 
children undisturbed in a world of their own, 
pure play. In designing the Liber Studiovum | 
plan was to present an epitome of the painte 
universe, and such scenes as Pembury M: 
Windmill and Lock and Hedging and Ditchi 
are the culmination of many series of sketchi 
tours. Equally true, however, is the hither 
unremarked fact that Juvenile Tricks, Mar 
Dabblers and Young Anglers in the Liber are al 
the fulfilment of many sketches already ma 
and the forerunners of works still to come. 

Both hoop and boat appear constantly 
Turner’s sketches and drawings. To judge 
his many examples, however, the kite was t 
most popular toy of Turner’s time. Kites appe 
everywhere his scenes allow: in coastal scen 
where a strong wind is blowing; on Richmo 
Hill, in Scotland, Wales; kite-flying on t 
Rhine, the bay of Naples. He was particu 
about the engraving of the details of a kite in. 
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these verses, and Hevo and 
Leandey was one of Turner’s 
most heavily emotionalised 
compositions, and a work 
which he had had in mind for 
nearly thirty years before it 
was exhibited in 1837. Itisan 
odd coincidence that in writ- 
ing his account of the break 
with Turner’s sweetheart, 
which he said he had had 
directly from her relatives, 
Thornbury should have couch- 
ed his story in terms which 
are reminiscent of Marlowe’s 
poem “the lovers parted, 
heedless of the omens of evil 
that issued from the moaning 


”? 


sea. 

The last Sketch Book 
also. contains fragmentary 
referepces to “Lucy,” and 


with Turner’s familiarity with 
Wordsworth’s poems in mind, 
it is not too far-fetched a 
suggestion to suppose that 
this was the Lucy of those 
three poems, and relates al- 
lusively to “‘but she is in her 
grave, and oh the difference to 


STUDIES OF A CHILD RUNNING. “What may be called English, or rather Anglican-frocked, me ...” In the little Memo- 
puiti.” The originals are of different sizes, from the left, 8 ins., 6 ins. and 3 ins. high vandum Book, of 1848, or 
thereabouts, which passed 


ord drawing. At Stonyhurst he shows the 
; busy with their kites, while others are 
sailing on the lake, another pastime which 
ears again and again, like a motif, and an 
tionally significant one, perhaps, running 
ugh his coastal as well as riverside scenes. 
Hoops also appear, the plebian iron hoop 
cially, in his Thames-side reaches. Descen- 
s of his Thames Valley subjects still boast of 
dling their hoops all the way from Twicken- 
“deep” to Windsor Castle, a considerable 
ch for a youthful runner, who, presumably, 
also to return on foot. Turner notes hoops 
ermany and on his French tours, only a 
> later. 
In the Sketch Books, where so many of these 
ulatory jottings on childhood appear, there 
ilso some more finished drawings, and these, 
gh of some size, drawn in ink and even some 
ylour, are less familiar than they deserve to 
One of his earliest pen and ink drawings is of 
pup of children clustered about an old man 
is reading to them, while they are drinking 
lin (Fig. 2). There is also a set of three 
1 studies (Fig. 3) of what may be called 
lish, or rather Anglican-frocked, putiz; fat, 
ly, laughing, self-willed, typically Turnerian 
lergy. 
An important influence in Turner’s child- 
| was the death of his only sister. But 
nd the sense of loss of this sister, which may 
lay not have been present subconsciously 
is observation of children at play through- 
1is life, there was another loss in his youth, 
of his boyhood sweetheart, sister of a 
ol-friend whose home was at Margate, 
her Turner went to school after leaving 
tford. This second loss was not by death, 
hrough misunderstanding and deception, if 
story on which Thornbury insists is to be 
ved. Wyllie in his life of Surner adds con- 
ng emphasis to this by asserting that 
er was ‘‘for ever afterwards dwelling on the 
he had sustained”’ and, though he does not 
any source for this statement, it is proper to 
in mind that, as a painter, he might have 
1 it from fellow-artists of an older genera- 
in that close circle of Royal Academicians 
yg whom Turner unbent. 
That the affection for his little sister may 
been transferred to, and through emotional 
< transfixed upon, this Margate girl is not 
hologically improbable; the strength of this 
1d tie becomes credible when the two girl- 
ren are thus seen linked as playmates of his 
essionable years. The association of love 
early death and the force with which such 
rience may press upon the precocious 
lopment of the imaginative faculty should 
‘us to a more sympathetic understanding of 
er’s emotionally disturbed life. : 
It is therefore not surprising to trace its 


working as turbulently as ever in the last years 
of his life, for in fact, in the last Sketch Book, 
that experience of childhood play on Margate 
sands comes at length up to the surface of 
articulate expression. This Sketch Book has 
never been studied and the inventory of the 
Turner Bequest states that the verse efforts it 
contains are illegible. It is true that they cannot 
be transcribed in entirety, but, nevertheless, 
sufficient evidence may be compiled to show his 
lines of thought and feeling, when sketching that 
last scene of childhood, which he calls The Lost 
Vessel, and which depicts children playing on 
the shore in this Margate and Kent Sketch Book. 
The lines besides this sketch yield the following 
“Alas whom in his pride”’ “the depth of 
Boyhood days”. . . ‘sad embers.” .. . On page 
6 the line “‘“Gone and not a gleam of light’’ may 
be deciphered. Page 15a yields ‘“‘on the lone 
beach beyond’’ while on page 30 is to be found 
“to bear him on his lonely way.”’ Furthermore, 
there are disjointed phrases about “love and 
death being joined in prayer.’”’ His sweetheart 
was long since dead, according to Thornbury, 
by the time these words were scribbled down. 

Now the name of Hero also occurs among 


4.—COTTAGE INTERIOR 


into Ruskin’s keeping, there is also a sketch of 
a disconsolate man looking out over a threaten- 
ing sea. Perhaps, therefore, these two note- 
books should be linked together, though they do 
not seem to have been studied, separately or 
conjointly. 

The motif of a ‘lonely shore” runs through 
Turner’s work more often than may be supposed. 
There are oil studies and water-colour drawings 
on this theme which he never cared to finish or 
to show. Yet when all these scenes and notes 
have been compared, one final impression of a 
haunting parallel remains and that to a poet with 
whose name Turner’s has never been linked, 
though he was so widely and deeply read. It is 
not to be carelessly assumed that Turner never 
read the works of his younger American con- 
temporary, Edgar Allan Poe; but if he did in 
fact read that famous poem of the New 
World, Annabel Lee, a more exquisitely exact 
enshrinement of his own life’s emotional experi- 
ence could never have been imagined, nor 
conceived by him, even in the moments of his 
wildest fantasy. 

Illustrations by 
Museum. 


of the British 


courtesy 


A water-colour from a Turner Sketch Book 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


HE new Humber Super Snipe has an _ be instantly adjusted to allow the front pas- the gearing of the steering has not been r, 
engine capacity of only 2.6 litres, unlike senger and driver to recline at different angles. it requires no fewer than 4} turns 0 

its predecessor, which had a 4-litre engine. One’s first impression of the car is of the com- steering wheel to change from one lock to } 

If one has had experience of the larger-engined fort of the interior and the completeness of the other. The great lightness of the steering a 
car, one might think at first that the use of a_ general equipment. All-round vision is good, a slightly dead feeling on either side of jj 
smaller engine would produce a car of mediocre owing to the partly wrapped-round windscreen  straight-ahead position, and this can ¢ 
performance, but this is far from being true. and the large rear window. There is one blemish preoccupation under certain driving conditi 
The latest model, apart from the performance, —the mounting of the rear-view mirror, which Under all driving conditions experienced 
offers the sort of solidity and luxury usually obscures the driver’s view towards the left- ing my test the power-assisted brakes prove 
associated with much bigger cars. In keeping hand front wing; this can be particularly irk- be excellent. They are always inst 
with the air of luxury is the provision of auto- some on left-hand corners. All four seats are responsive and retain sufficient feel to im 
matic transmission, power-assisted steering and deeply upholstered, and the rear compartment confidence to the driver. Although not pe 
reclining front seats. is provided with folding tables, recessed in the as efficient in an emergency as some b: 
The new six-cylinder engine has a capacity _ backs of the front seats, ashtrays and cigarette they are completely in character with thet 

of 2,651 c.c., with square dimensions of 82.55 lighters. At first glance the instruments and of the car, and their progressiveness ma) 
by 82.55 mm. Inclined pushrod-operated over- minor controls appear to be too spread out their use on a long run pleasant and thoug) 
head valves are used, and the mixture is fed across the fascia, but after only a few moments free. Although, as I have mentioned, theré 
through them from a Stromberg downdraught one appreciates the lay-out, as one can see or some roll if the car is cornered fast, it seems 
carburettor. The compression ratio is 7.5 to 1, reach everything from the driving seat without have no effect on the adhesion of the whe 


and a total power output of 105 b.h.p. is having to lean forward. themselves, and, after some experience with 7 
obtained at 5,000 r.p.m. A full-flow oil filter The hand-brake lever is horizontally car, high cornering speeds can safely } 
is incorporated in the lubrication system. The mounted to the right of the driver’s seat, ‘and indulged in. | 
engine compartment is well filled, with such the brake pedal is specially wide to allow the The car is specially pleasant to use 


components as the battery, air cleaner and American technique of braking with the left dark. The headlights give a good long be 
silencer, and the motor and air trunk of the foot. Although part of the luggage boot is _ sufficient for high speeds to be maint 
car heater; such components as the fuel occupied by the spare wheel, its capacity is which is not too narrow and pencil-like. In 
dipped position a wide enough spread of lij 

TSS oe : or is given to pick out wayside objects or wi 

a yu, ' dering cyclists, without its being in the le 
worrying to other motorists. In addition } 
black-faced instruments are well but unobt} 
sively lit without worrying reflections in 
windscreen. 
Unfortunately the windscreen wipers } 
not conform properly to the curve of { 
windscreen, and in addition their driv} 
spindles are so placed in relation to the scrq 
that its central portion is left unwiped. Auj 


“| 
1 
j 


the cubby hole, and this small point proj 
most helpful on many occasions. The feel} 
of roominess and luxury given by the car ¥ 
be more obvious to the passengers, but } 
driver does not gain the impression that he! 
driving a large car. Its ease of manoeuvring 
partly due to the effortlessness of the steer’ 
and the brakes, which enables the car to 
parked quickly and easily. 

The car is specially untiring for the p 
sengers, as high cruising speeds can be mal 
tained without their being aware of any eff¢ 
THE HUMBER SUPER SNIPE. It has a roomy interior and good all-round visibility This is contributed to by the comfort and luxt 

of the seating, which cause a temptation to 7 
pump and distributor are mounted high up for very good. A good-sized lockable cubby hole passengers to doze off. Bearing in mind 
accessibility. Although the engine capacity is is provided, and there is a useful shelf behind quality of the performance given, and the ne 
reduced from the previous model, the maximum __ the rear seat squab, as well as pockets in each luxury of the car as a whole, the Super Sni 
speed is reduced only to a slight extent, and front door. : cannot be regarded as an expensive Car, 2 
this is offset by appreciable improvement in Taking the car over in London’s West many motorists will find the feeling of roof 
the fuel consumption. End I noticed right away the manner in which ness—greater than on many other cars of simi 

The two front wheels are independently sus- the automatic transmission and the engine engine size—one that is well worth having. . 
pended by means of coil springs and wishbones, were matched to give the utmost smoothness. | 
the ihe sides of the suspension being con- In town driving and heavy traffic the car is 
necte y an anti-roll torsion bar. The rear’ effortless to drive; the automatic transmission, 
wheels are suspended by semi-elliptic leaf the power-assisted steering and the vacuum THE HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 


ee 


springs, and the suspension all round has tele- servo braking all contributing to this pleasant Makers: Humber, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Coventry. 
scopic hydraulic Armstrong dampers. The result. In keeping with the general feeling of 

Girling hydraulic brakes, with two trailing luxury the ride given by the Super Snipe is SPECIFICATION 
shoes on the front drums, are fitted with large more like that usually associated with an Price: £1,748 17s.| Brakes Girling hydra 
brake drums, and the brakes are operated by American car than with a British one, being (including P.T. £583 17s.) (servo-assist 
a vacuum servo, which is free from any time- soft and slow. While this is pleasant in town or Cubic Capacity 2,651 c.c.| Suspension = Independ 
lag. Power-assisted steering, which has so far suburban driving, there is that gentle and con- _ Bore and Stroke (front 
been confined to very large cars, is offered on tinuous rise and fall at high cruising speeds 82.55 x 82.55 mm, | Wheelbase fe 
the Super Snipe as an optional extra. Power which many passengers accustomed to British Cylinders Six ee (front) ac Ke 
from an engine-driven hydraulic pump supplies cars find upsetting. In its favour it must be Valves Overhead PDE 15 ft. a 
the effort to turn the steering wheel, and little mentioned that the quality of the ride does not B.b.p. 105 at 5,000 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 103 
more than finger pressure is required from the seem to vary whether the car is being used with Carburettor Overall height 5 ft. 1 
driver. A manual control is fitted on the fasca, only the driver on board or a full load of Stromberg downdraught | Ground clearance —7 i 
just to the right of the steering wheel, and passengers and luggage. Despite the soft ride Ignition Coil | Turning circle 374 
pulling this out allows the intermediate gear of _ there is a good feeling of rigidity about the car, Oil Filter _ A.C. full-flow | Weight 31} ¢ 


the automatic transmission to be kept in use, and, with normal driving, remarkably little st gear 22.09/10.54 to 1 | Fuel capacity —12 ga 
and also allows intermediate to be engaged for roll. Naturally high-speed cornering causes 2@4 ear — 15.67/6.51 to 1 Oil capacity 15 pi 


sudden acepleration more quickly and more roll, but this is controlled within reasonable basses Hypoid bevel Tee oe ariae Bea 

smoothly. The silence of the Snipe engine is limits, and there are no signs of nose-diving 

emphasised by the fact that the Borg-Warner when the brakes are used. PERFORMANCE 

automatic transmission is set to take up the The power-assistance given to the steering Acceleration Maximum speed 93.8 m.p 

drive from rest at a low engine speed. undoubtedly allows the driver to have an Top “‘Kick-down” | Petrol consumption 
The car can be supplied with alternative easier time, and, after one has become accus- 30-50 10.6secs. 7.7 secs. 19 m.p.g. at aver: 

front seating: either a normal bench type, or tomed to it, there are few disadvantages. 40-60 11.7secs. 9.0 secs. speed of 45 mp 


two separate bucket seats—perhaps better Because of the reduction in the physical effort 9-6 (all gears) —_18.6 secs. 
described as arm-chairs—of the type which can required I find it difficult to understand why Brakes: 30 to 0 in 35 feet (86 per cent. efficiency). 


/DEMOLITION AT 
|. TWICKENHAM 


j|R,—Despite great interest shown in 
y [wickenhamin yourarticle, Mistakes 
)| Thames-side Planning (Novem- 
| 27), the Borough Council has now 
sided to go ahead with its plans, 
ject to a few alterations. 
|| This means demolishing some of 
4); 17th-century houses in Church 
‘eet, shown in your picture, and 


7th-CENTURY STATUE OF 
5T. FRANCIS, PROBABLY 
OF SPANISH ORIGIN 


See letter: St. Francis in Wood 


lanning committee chairman said it 
vas “no longer picturesque.’”’ Although 
he recommendations were adopted in 
ull, he said that this was “‘not final.” 
—J. R. S. Extis, 1, Church Lane, 
'wickenham, Middlesex. 


tGGS THAT SURVIVED A 
FALL 

iR,—A dead ash tree felled here 

ecently rolled about fifteen feet down 

, slope before coming to rest against 


tke: : 


~ GRANDEATHE 


8 DREAM 
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| CORRESPONDENCE 


another tree trunk. On sawing it into 
lengths, we took three eggs out of the 
nest excavated by a pair of green 
woodpeckers in the core of the trunk. 

These eggs, buried in the loose 
chippings which covered the bottom 
of the nesting-chamber to a depth of 
three or four inches, survived intact 
the fall of the tree and its rolling down- 
hill—A. M. Rogers, The Priory, 
Combe Down, Bath, Somerset. 


ST. FRANCIS IN WOOD 


Str,—About two years ago we acquired 
for our church here in Nottingham a 
statue of St. Francis, which we date 
about 1620. I enclose a photograph of 
it. We bought it from an antique dealer 
in Hertford; he can tell me only that it 
was bought from another dealer in 
London who had died, and whose 
executors could not trace its origin. 

Iam trying to write a guide-book of 
this new church, and it would be very 
interesting to know the history of this 
statue.—STEVEN E. VERNEY (Rev.), 
St. Francis House, Clifton Estate, 
Nottingham. 

[The figure is more likely to be of 
Spanish than Italian origin and prob- 
ably dates from the 17th century. For 
a statue of that period it is surprisingly 
lacking in pathos. If the head had 
been carved with more intensity of 
feeling, one might have attributed it 
to the circle of Pedro de Mena (1628- 
88), but it is perhaps rather earlier. 
It would probably be difficult, if not 
impossible, now, to trace how it came 
to England.—ED. | 


PROBLEM OF NAVAL 
UNIFORM 


S1r,—Once again I should like to seek 
the assistance of those of your readers 
who have portraits of 18th-century 
naval officers in solving a problem in 
the history of uniform. 

In 1767 full dress was abolished, 
the existing undress becoming an all- 
purposes rig. In 1774 a plainer undress 
was introduced for captains and 
commanders, the existing rig becom- 
ing full dress. It was not until 1783 
that a new undress was authorised for 
flag officers, but at some time before 
this they had adopted an undress for 
which no authority has ever been 
traced. It is this unauthorised undress 
concerning which I seek information. 

The unauthorised undress had 
white lapels and is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. That of 1783 had 
blue lapels, and rank was distinguished 
by the grouping of buttons, in pairs, 
threes or regular. 

It had long been thought that 
the white-lapelled coat also dis- 
played rank by arrangement of but- 
tons, but a recent survey of oil- 


. = 


Ae rr SCHOOLGOYS DREAM OF CHRISTMAS. 


HRISTNG 


paintings and prints by 
Mr. Archibald at the 
National Maritime Mus- 
eum has thrown doubt 
upon this. Portraits of 
three rear-admirals, 
three vice-admirals and 
two admirals, painted 
between 1777 and 1782, 
all show the buttons 
placed regularly. The 
only two yet found that 
do not are those of Vice- 
Admiral George Darby, 
shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, 
painted by Romney with 
buttons in threes, and 
Charles Douglas, painted 
by Singleton with but- 
tons in twos. Both these 
portraits were painted 
after the white lapel had 
been replaced by the 
blue. 

The Romney, be- 
gun in 1783, was prob- 
ably not finished until 
1786, but it has as back- 
ground Darby’s relief of 
Gibraltar in 1781 and 
presumably is intended 
to represent him at that 
date. 

The Singleton is 
unlikely to have been 
painted before 1787 (it 
was exhibited in 1791) 
and shows Douglas as 
first captain to Rodney 
at the Saintes in 1782, 
when he had the tempor- 
ary rank of rear-admiral 
(he did not actually reach flag rank 
until 1787). 

I am now anxious to determine 
the earliest date of the white-lapelled 
coat and to confirm the theory that 
buttons on it were always worn 
regularly spaced, any divergence being 
due to errors in pictures painted after 
the coat had become obsolete. To this 
end I should welcome information 
about any paintings showing this 
interesting coat.—W. E. May (Com- 
mander, R.N.), Deputy Director, 
National Maritime Museum, Green- 
wich, London, S.E.10. 


CHRISTMAS NOTEPAPER 
A CENTURY AGO 


Str,—Your readers may be interested 
in the enclosed three examples of 
Victorian picture-headed notepaper, 
suitable for letters written at 
Christmas time. 

They are dated December 1, 1858, 
and give a good idea of the Victorian 
home at this time of the year.—T. G. 
Scorr, 19, Granville Road, Fallowfield, 
Manchester, 14. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL GEORGE DARBY, BY 
GEORGE ROMNEY (1783-86). The grouping 
of buttons on the lapels may indicate rank, 
but is more probably a painter’s error 
See letter: Problem of Naval Uniform 


THE WORST ROAD IN 
SCOTLAND ? 


S1r,—I am glad to see that my letter 
of November 13 has provoked some 
discussion, much of which, however, is 
beside the point, as no correspondent 
has answered my question: is there a 
worse road in Scotland? 

I have received several private 
letters on this subject, and one writer 
keeps to the point by agreeing with my 
contention that the coast road from 
Badnagyle to Lochinver is the worst 
on the mainland, but that the direct 
connection between Staffin and Uig, 
near Quiraing in Skye, is even worse. 
When I last drove over it the easy 
gradients were not so bad, whereas the 
long steep S-bend from its summit was 
distinctly dangerous. 

Just exactly how the resurfacing 
of the single-track roads in the north- 
western Highlands can cause “‘the 
eventual devastation of so much of our 
once wild and beautiful countryside,” 
as stated by Mr. Horsler in his letter of 
December 4, is incomprehensible. For 


ChitpHoops DREAM Oo; CHRISTMAS. 


VICTORIAN PICTURE-HEADED NOTEPAPER FOR LETTERS WRITTEN AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
See letter: Christmas Notepaper a Century Ago 
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CHURCHYARD AT CHURCH HANBOROUGH, OXFORDSHIRE 
See letter: Why Tidy up the Churchyard? 


surely the far north is too distant ever 
to attract legions of motorists, and 
during my recent trip it was a rare 
experience to meet another vehicle 
other than tradesmen’s vans and the 
school bus. Moreover, the scenery in 
this region is some of the finest in 
Britain, and I see no reason why it 
should not be enjoyed by everyone, 
who will of necessity drive carefully 
even over the improved roads. 

Furthermore, it must be remem- 
bered that the inhabitants in these 
remote places are entitled to certain 
amenities, including better roads, and 
I do not believe the Scottish authori- 
ties would ever allow the spoliation of 
their magnificent heritage bysuch road- 
side developments as those character- 
ising our industrial areas.—W. A. 
PoucueER, 4, Heathfield, Reigate Heath, 
Survey. 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED 


S1r,—Mr. Poucher’s letter of Novem- 
ber 13 has been followed by protests 
from other correspondents (Novem- 
ber 27 and December 4). But in Mr. 
Poucher’s remarks I found no recom- 
mendation that roads in those parts 
should be straightened or widened or 
generally altered in character. He 
commented on one road in particular, 
which is quite notorious because of its 
extraordinary surface. 

Whatever one’s view may be 
about what sort of surface is tolerable 
and what is not, it is a fact that 
that road is far below the standard 
of all others in the district—not only 
main roads, but also the dead-end 
by-ways leading to isolated spots 
along the coast. And, unless one takes 
the line that all the others are far too 
good and should never have been made 
as they are, it is incomprehensible 
that anyone should object to that road 
being improved to something near the 
standard of the others, as it probably 
will be. 

A possible reason for its neglect 
may be that other roads lead to 
habitations, so that local people have 
to come and go, whereas this one (I 
believe) does not. And if there is no 
local demand, one can scarcely expect 
the highway authorities to give it any 
high priority, seeing that they are 
always hard put to it to find funds for 
necessary work.—C. E. TURNER JONES, 
The Firs, Eyam, Sheffield, Yorkshire. 


A PLEA FOR THE 
CORNETT 


Sir,—“‘There’s worse things than 
serpents,” said the village shoemaker 
in Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Tree. 
The successful revival of the ancient 
recorder family of instruments prompts 
me to suggest that fresh tone-colour 
would accrue to present-day music by 
the restoration of the antique cornett 
group. 
A well-sounded cornett pipe has 
been described as the nearest in- 
strumental approach to the human 
voice. A famous bassoonist in 
Germany is now making excellent 


replicas of these long-obsolete instru- 
ments. Of the bass of this family, the 
serpent, which long survived its 
relatives into the 19th century, Galpin 
wrote that its soft, woody tone has no 
longer a counterpart in the orchestra. 
(One reverend gentleman in Norfolk 
tells me that he possesses two serpents 
which he frequently plays.) 

Does any reader know where I 
could get a cornett and _ serpent, 
particularly the latter? I doubt if 
these instruments have been seen in 
Australia. And can anyone tell me 
what was a folk-instrument named 
bladder-and-string (a descendant of 
the tromba marina or nun’s fiddle), 
which survived in England and 
Holland into the 18th century?— 
Marx Lewis, 1, Wembley Avenue, 
Cheltenham, Victoria, Australia. 


BRIDGE FOR WASHING 


SHEEP 

S1r,—The delightful Derbyshire village 
of Ashford-in-the- Water has an 
equally charming pack-horse bridge of 
a very unusual design, the enclosure 
seen in the accompanying photograph 
giving it the name of Sheepwash 
Bridge. 

After the sheep have entered 
from the road their only exit is into 
the river, to make their own way 
across to the far bank. It is thought 
that Sheepwash Bridge is the only one 
of its type in the country, but perhaps 
readers know of others——FRANK 
RovceErs, 94, Browning Streét, Derby. 


WHY TIDY UP THE 
CHURCHYARD ? 


Str,—I have read the recent corres- 
pondence in Country LIFE on tidying 
churchyards, but I still fail to under- 
stand this passion for tidiness, this 
dragooning of the dead, for all the 
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world as though a country churchyard 
were a mortuary, or at best a hospital 
ward. 

My cottage faces the churchyard 
at Church Hanborough, Oxfordshire, 
which we like as it is. I enclose a 
photograph of it. A churchwarden 
volunteers to look after the paths and 
occasionally scythes the nettles and 
ranker herbage, and that is all. The 
churchyard never looks prettier than 
when the cow parsley, which foams 
all over it, is in flower, and it goes on 
flowering for weeks, as do the horse- 
chestnuts spreading their branches 
from the rectory drive. 

If there is one place that should be 
left undisturbed, it is surely a church- 
yard. Keep it litterless, of course (and 
that goes for confetti). Apart from 
that, I would welcome 
all comers — snowdrops 
and ivy, celandines and 
lords - and - ladies. Let 
them grow where they 
will, the wilder the 
better. — DAvID GREEN, 
Church Hanborough, 
Oxfordshire. 


FOR WEIGHING 
WOOL? 


S1r,—I enclose a photo- 
graph of a brass object I 
bought in a junk shop in 
Louth, Lincolnshire. The 
dial is marked in }$ oz. up 
to 20z. I was told that 
it was used for measur- 
ing samples of wool. Do 
any of your readers know 
if this is so?—F. GLENNY, 
The Orchards, Surfleet, 
Spalding, Lincolnshire. 


TEASELS FOR 
BIRDS 


Sir, — Your correspond- 
ent, M. Littledale, raises 
the question of why 
anyone should want to 
harvest wild teasel heads 
(December 4). 

To any person who 
is keen on aviculture, 
teasel seeds are almost 
as valuable as gold-dust. 
I would venture to suggest 
that the answer to your correspond- 
ent’s question is that the man con- 
cerned was a breeder of canaries or 
other seed-eating cage-birds, and he 
sensibly chooses this method of adding 
useful vitamins to his birds’ diet. 
I myself do likewise.—Davip REIpD- 
Henry, Fermoyle Lodge, Costello, Co. 
Galway. 


' AS DECORATION 


Sir,—With reference to the letter 
A Teasel Mystery (December 4), pos- 
sibly the man mentioned in the letter 
who collects wild teasels every year 
sells them as flower decorations. This 


SHEEPWASH BRIDGE AT ASHFORD-IN-THE-WATER IN 
DERBYSHIRE. The sheep enter the enclosure from the road and 
are compelled to ford the river 
See letter: Bridge for Washing Sheep 


will dry off and last a long time 
Janes, Little Dormers, Pars 
Lane, Farnham Common, Bucking, 
shive. 


CARVER OF AN IVOR 


November 20) is puzzling not o 
because Frederick Motley is unknow 
except as a modeller in wax, but al 
as I diffidently add, because there 
at this period a certain C. Mottley, ; 
sculptor of distinction. Vee 

Nothing whatsoever is know 
his work except the large ma 
monument, and presumably the w 
marble floor-slabs, themselves also 
excellent workmanship, to the Holm 


BRASS OBJECT WITH A GRADUATED 


SCALE UP TO 2 oz, 
See letter: For Weighing Wool? 


family in Warkworth Church, North- 
amptonshire. Since English spelling, 
even of personal names, has been sub- 
ject to vagaries, and Motley or Mottley 
is a name so rare, I incline, not without 
caution, to think that the variants 
need not inevitably contradict each 
other and that this relief may be by 
either F. or C. Motley.—Epmunt 
EspaILe, West Hoathly, Sussex. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF ~— 


Dog that Puts out Cigarettes.— 
Recent letters on dogs that like fire. 
works (November 13 and 27 ane 
December 18) remind me of a little 
black Scottie which once belonged tc 
friends of ours in Vernon, British 
Columbia. If anyone dropped a glow 
ing cigarette stub the dog would in 
variably proceed to put it out. It first 
used its paws and, if that failed, i 
would then lie down and roll on the 
cigarette, which always had _ the 
desired effect—R. F. Lowis, Holly 
bank, Bracknell, Berkshire. 


Threshing By Sledge.—With re 
ference to letters on _ threshing 
grain in Persia (November 13) anc 
Spain (November 27), farmers in thi 
island of Crete and many other Greel 
islands still thresh with sledges draw1 
by oxen. I understand that this cus 
tom has been in use for many hundred; 
of years.—JAMES B. GRINLING, Sain 
Paul, Alpes-Maritimes, France. 


String Round the Trousers—Witt 
reference to Mr. Derrington’s letter o 
November 20, in Ilmington, Warwick: 
shire, the strings round the trouser: 
are called Yorks. The old people ir 
the village tell me this is because they 
were used by the navvies who built the 
railway from London to York.—K 
F. CHANNER (Capt.), IJ/mington, War 
wickshire. 
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Pull the turkey, carve the crackers, 
kiss the mistletoe, 


And get your car a present that will 
give it extra go. 


Fill up with Christmas spirit at your 
local Esso Sign, 


For miles of Happy Motoring in 1959. 


Sing its praises, sound the trumpets, 
raise your glasses high, . 


The toast is Esso Extra— 
finest you can buy! 


FINEST IN THE WORLD 
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You can make 
Hundreds of Pounds 
breeding Chinchillas 


Chinchilla Breeding is a comparatively new industry 
that can be undertaken by anyone. Very little space 


is needed. They require practically no attention. 
They cost less than 6d a week to feed. YET THEIR 
FUR IS MORE EXPENSIVE THAN MINK! The 
demand for their pelts is such that it cannot be 
satisfied for many years to come! Chinchilla Breeding 
offers a wonderful opportunity to those prepared to 
invest now! 


Chinchillas are not Rabbits. They can be kept in the 
Spare Room, Attic or Garden Hut, etc. They are vege- 
tarians and hardy. They are harmless. They are devoid 
of smell and free from vermin: You can start with one 
pair or a dozen! Their fur is one of the finest and rarest 
in the world. 


Send 2/6 Postal Order for copy of our new illustrated Booklet 


which gives full details on Housing, Feeding, Breeding, etc. 


R.D. & H.S. CHINCHILLA RANGH 


Department 327C, Haworth Rd., Bradford 9, Yorkshire. 


The Largest Chinchilla Ranch in Europe. Agents in all parts of the U.K. 
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BRITAIN’S Sth NATIONAL 


DEC. 31 


25 


OL 


EMPIRE HALL oeecccccccccccnc ees 


Yachts - Family Cruisers - Canoes a 
Sailing Dinghies - High-speed Boats 
Launches - Houseboats 
Marine Engines - Accessories 
Sails - Finishes - Fashions 


(Sunday excepted) b 


= 
= 
= 


SAILING ADVICE BUREAU 
‘BUILD-IT-YOURSELF’' BOATYARD 
‘BOATING-ON-A-BUDGET' DISPLAY 

ANGLERS' CORNER 


ADULTS 3/-. CHILDREN 1/6. Opening day until 5 p.m.—10/-, 
Organised by the Ship & Boat Builders’ National Federation 


SPONSORED BY THE 


DAILY EXPRESS 


PEOPLE WHO KNOW HORSES— 
—INVARIABLY OWN A FREDERICKS LOOSE BOX @ 


We have been 
specialists in the 
manufacture of fine 
Loose Boxes since 
1898. We can 
supply them 
singly with o 
without Tack © 
room or in any 

; quantity. The 

‘ cost of asingle 
box is £69 Os. 0d. 
Deferred payment 
terms are available. 
You are invited to ees, 
write for our illustrated catalogue. 


 FREDERICKS PORTABLE BUILDINGS ‘LTD. 
BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS. 
Telephone: Beaconsfield 851 and 1364. 


Filter Bed covered with concrete slabs (part removed) avoiding 
nuisance from smell. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


TUKE & «BELL ibis 


1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London W.C.2 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HRISTMAS and bridge are an association 
of ideas that makes me shudder in retro- 
spect. The only ordeal to describe, in 


view of its sequel, was a war-time episode; leave 
was cancelled and I was summoned to my 
R.A.F. Group Headquarters in connection with 
a new top secret radar chain. I was hoping to 
|get posted to a station that was not at the back 
jof beyond. 


“Ah! Two No-Trumps”’ said a stranger, a 


; ‘smart young Wing Commander, as I entered the 


mess. “I used to see you at your Academy,” he 


explained, referring to the nocturnal gatherings 


presided over by the late S. J. Simon at a certain 


\place of refreshment; they lasted until all hours 


and attracted a cross-section of London’s non- 


_ bridge-playing night life. 
_ of the people who were intrigued by our 
" wranglings,”’ 


“I suppose you’re one 


I said. “‘No,”’ he replied, “I was 


la of the waiters.” 


“Who said Two No-Trumff?” enquired a 


j foreign character; ‘““You a good bridge player— 
: yes? I play for Czechoslovakia once; here I win 


| enough to pay my mess bill each month.” By 
this time my fate was sealed. 
the Air Vice-Marshal,” I was told; 
about bridge, and he’ll insist on a game. 


“Come and meet 
“He’s mad 
God 


i help you if you cut him.” The A.V.-M. promptly 


| 


_ checked myself in time. 
_ No-Trumps,” 


| Would he take out on weakness? 


convert to Four Hearts. 


_ kindly, so I got out for one down. 


issued instructions: ‘“‘Only sensible thing to do 
over Christmas. You and I will take on that 
Czech so-and-so and his pet partner. It’s time 
they were shot down in flames.’’ Well, I 
thought, here’s a chance to play my cards 
correctly. I dealt the first hand and picked up 


@K3YVKJ4QOKQO8 h&AJI73 

I opened One No-Trump and my partner 
bid Two Hearts, which could mean anything. 
A raise to 
Three Hearts should be safe; but I had been 


_ the following: 


| warned to play every hand if possible, so I tried 
Two No-Trumps. 
Diamonds in a powerful voice, and with a good 


My partner then bid Three 


fit in both his suits I had no option but to 
The sequence con- 
tinued with Four No-Trumps—Five Diamonds; 
Five No-Trumps—Six Spades; Six No-Trumps 
(we had agreed to play Blackwood). “I double 
all slams in mess,” said the ex-Czech inter- 
national on my right, and I could hardly blame 
him when the A.V.-M. put down this dummy: 

@96290A73O0A43 10542 

The Ace of Spades was led, followed by a 
Heart away from the Queen; Clubs broke 
“Bad luck,”’ 
said the A.V.-M., “‘although I don’t follow your 
bidding (I suppressed the obvious retort). I had 
to show my Aces, but I wanted you to play the 
hand in Three No-Trumps.”’ I was about to say 
“Then why the hell didn’t you bid it?” but 
“T kept signing off in 
he went on. “‘Pity you didn’t pass 
Five; we could have made that.”’ 

Two deals later I opened Two No-Trumps 
on the following: 

HAKTZ29 AQ6 QO AIS HKQS 

“Three Clubs,’ said my partner. Natural 
response, Or Ace-showing? Well, no harm in 
saying Three Spades, ‘‘Four Hearts,” said the 
A.V.-M. Now what could that mean? Four No- 
Trumps brought a reply of Five Clubs. Mysti- 
‘ fied, I tried the effect of Five No-Trumps, which 
apparently could be passed on the A.V.-M.’s 
system. It was passed, after a double on my 
left. The full deal was this: 


OJ9542 

662 

& 108432 
$ os73 7 ox 
&6KQ8754|”_ FI oj 10 
dA S & 1976 


COR 


“We've got our wires crossed again,” 
growled the A.V.-M. as he put down his eyesore 
of a dummy. How would you like to play this 


IN AN R.A.F. MESS 
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hand, watched by all the boffins of 60 Group, in 
a contract of Five No-Trumps doubled? With- 
out a view of all four hands, would you expect 
to make more than six tricks? 

Playing for miracles, I captured the King 
of Diamonds lead and played the King of 
Clubs; West won and continued with Queen 
and another Diamond, so my Nine came in 
handy. I cashed the Queen of Clubs, hoping to 
fell the Knave; no luck there, so I was reduced 
to playing Ace and Queen of Hearts. The fall of 
the King allowed me to make five Heart tricks, 
on the last of which East was squeezed in 
the black suits. The Ace-King-Seven of Spades 
then took the last three tricks, or 11 in all, to the 
delight of the gallery: “‘Did you see that? Poor 
old Pavel got squeezed!’ Life began to look 
brighter, but the A.V.-M. was still brooding over 
the bidding. “We'd be all right if we were on 
the same wave length,” he muttered. 

Vulnerability was thus achieved, for better 
or for worse. The next half-hour was a night- 
mare which featured some choice dummy play 
by the A.V.-M. with mingled gloating and 
moaning from East, who kept pointing 
out that he never held a card. “Ah! This is 
different,” he said at last, as he opened after 
two passes with Two Clubs, somewhat to my 
surprise. As South I sat over him with the 
following: 

@AIVYVAKE2O0AQ0875 hAD 

I passed for the time being, and West duly 
bid Two Diamonds. East professed to ponder 
awhile. “Iwo Diamonds he say. That means 
he has nothing. I pass.’’ I had no idea how the 
A.V.-M. would react, but the moment had come 
to take action. This was the full auction: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 2 Clubs 
No bid 2 Diamonds No bid No bid 
Double 3 Spades No bid 4 Diamonds 
Double 5 Clubs No bid 5 Diamonds 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


“This is really beyond me,” snorted the 
A.V.-M. “‘Didn’t you hear him say Two Clubs? 
You could have left them in Two Diamonds, but 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


you have to give them another chance and now 
they’re game.” “Sorry, sir,’ I said meekly, “‘but 
I’m doing my best.’’ The full deal was this: 


@76542 

O95 

© 32 

&K532 
@&KOQIJ93 8 
873 N QJ 104 
One W EI OKJ 10964 
&OJ1076 S & 84 

@ A410 

OAK62 

SA O87'S 

bh AY 


Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 


A good deal of liquor had been consumed 
by this time, and East blew up completely when 
he saw the Dummy: “Even an ox would play 
better than my partner.’”’ The A. V.-M. shot 
me a look and seemed about to make a similar 
observation. 

My partner perked up after ruffing Hearts 
twice with his tiny trumps, and when the 
carnage came to an end the crafty East had 
gone down eight for a penalty of 1,500. 

“Please, sir,’”’ said West, “‘this is not bridge. 
I would like to stop playing.” ‘Just a minute,” 
said the A.V.-M.; “I’ve something to say to 
your partner. If you announce the Two Club 
convention, it’s not playing the game to make 
the bid without five quick tricks.”’ East rose up 
in high dudgeon. “If you think I am not fair, 
sir, I also wish to stop.” “That’s not a bad 
idea,” said the A.V.-M., stifling yet another 
yawn. “‘Let’s add up the rubber.”’ 

I was invited to join him for a nightcap. 
“Those two!” he said. “They think no one else 
can play bridge.” For the first time he gave me 
an approving glance. “It beats me how you 
guessed he was pulling a fast one with that Two 
Club call.” I gave a fair answer: “‘Oh, something 
told me he hadn’t got his bid.” In due course I 
took command of the liveliest radar station on 
the South Coast. 


CROSSWORD No. 1507 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the oh 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

CounTRY Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 10. 
* not later than the first post on the morning of 


“Crossword No. 1507, 
Garden, London, W.C. 2,” 
Wednesday, December 31, 1958. 


Nore.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


Se Se eee 


NERS SRA 
é B28 DA eSeae 
26. 


ACROSS 


. Here are the Waits! (12) 

There should be a specimen of the Christmas 
tree in this (9) 

Sad variation on 6 down for the dying 
perhaps (5) 

11. Benevolent, please! (6) 

12. They are fondly remembered at Christmas (8) 

13. What the ringers did about 6, all quite mad (6) 

15. “‘For friends hid in death’s dateless 

night”—Shakespeare (8) 

18. Made by the carver, perhaps, when he attacks 
the turkey (8) 

Accommodates (4, 2) 

21. The sort of festival Christmas is (8) 

shed” 

—Mrs. Alexander (6) 

Not in the Christmas spirit, quite out of 
range (5) 


year, 


23. “Stood a lowly 


27, Man in a tie (anagr.) (9) 


— a a” Ce eee 


What you will next month (7, 5) 


DOWN 


. One to pull (7) 

. Just the bird to steal in (5) 

. Such were the boy-bishops at Christmas time 

(9) 

Not I for a change (4) 

A pheasant rather than a turkey (8) 

. After 25 it becomes a 5 (5) 

“‘See, see how soon His new-bloom’d cheek 

‘°Twixt’s mother’s is gone to bed”’ 
—Crashaw (7) 

is the time” 

—Shakespeare (8) 

14. Where Dr. Primrose kept Christmas (8) 

16. A can is out (anagr.) (9) 

17. Praise pee for the Christmas spirit 

4,4 

18. what to do with the toy balloon (7) 

20. Here is a gift for you (7) 

22. Christmas bed (5) 

24. Aubrey described an apparition that 93) 

(5 


One 


SD OE 


8. “So hallow’d and so 


appeared ‘‘with a most melodious 
25. Not all put the catch up (4) 


SOLUTION TO No. 1506. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of December 18, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Bill of fare; 6, Peep; 9, Light Horse; 10, Cell; 
16, Chanter; 18, Despair; 19; Iranian; 
21, Absalom; 32, Olive; 23, Nudist; 27, Hail; 28, Muddle- head; 
DOWN—1, Bold; 2, Legs; 3, Outer; 


12, Crater; 13, Acton; 


29° Lays; 30, The Prelude. 
4, Floater; 


21, Added up; 24, Stele; 25, Menu; 26, Idle. 


5, Rose-red; 7, Eventually; 8, Palindrome; 
Causes; 14, Achitophel; 15, Capability; Wee Trivet; 20, Nonsuch: 


The winner of Crossword No. 1505 is 
Miss Margaret Gossling, 

84, Fellow’s Road, 
11, Swiss Cottage, 


London, N.W.3. 


ALLIANCE | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ENGLISH 


WEBB CORBETT 


CRYSTAL 


WEBB CORBETT 


MEANS THE FINEST ENGLISH 
HAND-MADE CRYSTAL AT A 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD— 
LOOK FOR THE GOLD SEAL 


ON EVERY PIECE YOU BUY, 


Marlow House, 
Floyds Avanos, Manchester 1 Bristol 5 


Tel. 58521 


¢ control 
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Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


WEBB-CORBEDT T7LITD=-STOURBRIDGE 


Chow NO merey! 


The quality of mercy is not found in woodworms or 
death-watch beetles. Give them a chance and they 
will—literally—eat you out of house and home. 
Call us in and we will see to it that your premises are 
rid of these pestiferous insects. We have had many 
years of experience, and our experts can—without 
involving you in any expense or obligation—give you 
the advice you need. 

Show no mercy—write or phone us today. 


the LONDON FUMIGATION CO LTD 


Experts in all methods of insect pest control 


LONDON MANCHESTER 
29 Minshull Street, 


- ROYal 7077/9 Tel. CENtral 0842 


BRISTOL 
181 Easton Road, 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


RUSSIAN METHOD 


USSIA is a closed book to most 
R people, and I, for one, had only 
a nebulous conception of how 
the bulk of the country’s vast popula- 
tion lived until I read a paper by Mr. 
Henry W. Wells, a chartered surveyor, 
who was one of a party of five who 
accompanied Sir Frederic Osborn, 
chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, on a visit to the U.S.S.R. 
last May. 


Re-building Blitzed Cities 


T stands to reason that one of 

Russia’s post-war planning pro- 
blems has been the re-building of her 
blitzed cities, and Mr. Wells reports 
that in Stalingrad and Kiev, the 
results are, on the whole, disappoint- 
ing aesthetically, though the new 
buildings at Kiev have a certain 
grandeur. 

The task at present being 
tackled is the de-congestion of large 
towns, notably Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, both of which have large areas 


of slums, and both of which are being ~— 


systematically pulled down and-rebuilt 
except for buildings of architectural or 
historic interest. The Russians’ atti- 
tude towards such buildings, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wells, would meet with 
approval from the most ardent pre- 
servationists. But on the more prac- 
tical side, the State, in spite of owning 
all land and buildings in the central 
areas of the two cities, is finding it 
difficult to “‘persuade’”’ people to move 
to the outskirts. 


Emphasis on Flats 


O much for broad planning prin- 

ciples. But what interested me 
most in Mr. Wells’s paper was his des- 
cription of housing conditions in the 
large towns. About 35 per cent. of the 
residential units in the U.S.S.R. are 
houses with gardens. But in the cities 
only flats are being built, and stan- 
dards are low. Living space (that is 
the area of sitting- and sleeping-rooms, 
but not including kitchens, bathrooms 
and passages) is virtually rationed to 
6 sq. metres per person, but the 
actual average of living-space per per- 
son “is almost certainly less.’?’ New 
family dwellings in the cities have 
from 300-400 sq. ft. total floor space, 
which is less than half that of a two- 
bedroomed British council house. The 
ceilings, on the other hand, are about 
10° Ht: high. The walls of the living- 
rooms are often covered with a large 
flower-patterned Victorian-style paper, 
and all new dwellings are centrally 
heated by district heating schemes. 
Because of frost, service pipes are 
buried from 4 ft. to 6 ft. below ground. 
Gas is generally used for cooking, and 
most large towns are supplied with 
natural gas (methane), which is often 
pumped great distances. Kiev, for 
example, is supplied from a source 
350 miles away. 


A Shilling per Sq. Metre Rent 


HE rent ofa flat ina large Russian 

city works out at the equivalent 
of about a shilling per sq. metre of 
living-space per month. A family of 
four in a modern block would nor- 
mally pay about 10s. per week for 
accommodation, but many families of 
that size live in one room. There are 
no rates. Heating, gas and electricity 
are additional charges, but are rela- 
tively cheap. Rent is fixed on a 
nationwide basis, and does not vary 
according to situation. It bears no 
relation to the value of the premises; 
nor, in the context of a Communist 
society, is it correct to say that it is 
subsidised, although clearly it does 
not produce a sensible return on the 
cost. 

New blocks of flats for workers 
are normally four or five storeys high 
and have no lifts, though lift-wells for 
future use are sometimes provided. 


They are usually designed rou 
squares which are laid out as gardi 
with recreational facilities for childr 
Each scheme has a school, a kind 
garten and a shop that supplies da 
needs. 


Building a Private House . 


HE construction of private hou 

on the outskirts of towns is 
couraged by the Soviet authoriti 
The, procedure for building, as out}, 
lined by Mr. Wells in his paper, is that} 
the intending owner applies to th 
local Soviet for some land (plots inj 
Kiev are limited to a maximum 6 
1,200 sq. metres, and at Stalingrad t& 
600 sq. metres), which is then occu 
pied at a nominal rent. You then/ 
either buy a timber “‘pre-fab’’ whichi 
you erect yourself, or have a house off 
not more than five rooms built by a! 
Soviet building trust. The cost of the} 
building is advanced, usually on a} 
10-years’ loan with either nominal or 
no interest. } 

The house can be insured with’ 
the State, and you can sell it or be- 
queath it, but not so the land, to} 
which you have no legal title. If the} 
land is required for public use, youl 
are offered alternative accommoda-) 
tion and paid compensation on the; 
basis of the re-instatement value, less, 
wear and tear, of the house. If you) 
do not agree the compensation, you! 
can appeal to a compensation tribu-) 
nal, and, finally; in theory at any rate, 
to the Council of Ministers. 


M.F.H. SELLS COUNTRY HOME! 


ROM now until well into the News 

Year sales of country propertie 
will be scarce. However, an estate i 
Dorset changed hands the other day: 
when Messrs. Jackson-Stops and. 
Staff’s Yeovil office sold Turnworth 
House and 317 acres near Blandford 
on behalf of Sir Peter Farquhai 
Bt., joint Master of the Portman 
Hunt. Turnworth, which includes a 
house built in Jacobean style, a farm, 
several cottages and some woodland, 
was bought privately by Mr. J. K. 
Miller, who lives at the Manor Farm, 
a dairy and corn holding of 200 acres 
situated at Fovant, near Salisbur 
Mr. Miller, who contemplates mak- 
ing extensive alterations to Turn- 
worth House, is offering his present 
home with immediate possession and 
it will be auctioned next month unless 
it is sold privately beforehand. 

A property of a very different 
type to Turnworth House that has 
found a new owner is New Place, 
Sunningdale, Berkshire, which has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Chancellors 
and Co., who were acting for the 
executors of Mrs. Gordon Moore. New 
Place stands in four acres opposite 
the Sunningdale Golf Course and is 
thought to be an exact replica of a 
famous Elizabethan manor house. 
Two cottages were included in the sale. 


POPULAR SURREY 


EVERAL houses in Surrey are 

included in a list of country pro- 
perties sold recently by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons and co-agents, 
and there is no doubt that the county 
maintains its popularity with those 
who travel to and from the City five 
or six days a week. The sales include 
those of Norwood, a Queen Anne 
house standing in an unspoilt situa- 
tion at Cobham; Amberley, a post- 
war house at Moor Park, near Farn- 
ham; and Knapwood, a modern house 
standing in 10 acres near Woking. 
Acting for the Civil Service Benevo- 
lent Society, the same agents have sold 
Thirlestane, a mansion with approxti- 
mately 40 bedrooms and seven bath- 
rooms standing in five acres near 
Hindhead, near the borders of Surrey 
and Sussex. 


PROCURATOR. 


RMING NOTES 


; LOSS of £20,000 on the Royal 
“& Show at Norwich in 1957 and 
one of about £10,000 at the 1958 
:'w at Bristol make everyone realise 
/,t the kind of Royal Show we have 
/1 for many years cannot continue 
jefinitely. Next year the Society 
}s to Oxford and then for two years 
Cambridge. After that plans are 
Jdecided. Windsor Town Council has 
jxed the Royal Agricultural Society 
consider Windsor as either a per- 
nent or semi-permanent site for the 
yal Show. It would certainly be a 
pat attraction if the site could be in 
jindsor Great Park. This may have 
‘be ruled out. But even so Windsor 
s world renown, and, if a site could 
| found in the neighbourhood with 
ace to accommodate permanent 
ude pavilions and trial grounds for 
e Ministry and manufacturers, I can 
@ the Royal Show taking a form that 
ight well ensure success for many 
lars to come. Once again let me urge 
at this Royal Show should be held 
ter) in the summer, so that the 
yards there can become the year’s 
al on the county and provincial show 
‘ampionships. 


oyal Show President 


ORD DIGBY has been elected as 
4 President of the Royal Agricul- 
ital Society of England for the com- 
g year. This is an honour which 
reryone will agree is fully deserved. 
0 one has done more for the Society 
ian Lord Digby for many years past. 
é serves on several committees which 
smand close attendance at 35, Bel- 
ave Square, and his wise experience 
is greatly benefited the Society. He 
ill be President when the show is at 
xford. In the coming year the Coun- 
l, and indeed the general body of 
embers of the Society, will have to 
ke important decisions about the 
ture of the show. 


armers’ Club Chairmen 


R. JOHN CUMBER rounded off 
a successful year of office with 
e annual dinner of the Farmers’ 
ub, when 1,000 members and their 
rests gathered in Smithfield Show 
eek. The Cumber family, Mr. William 
amber, father, and Mr. John Cum- 
sr, son, have devoted a good part of 
ieir busy lives to the Farmers’ Club. 
‘must indeed be a record for a father 
id son both to serve on the commit- 
eatthesame time. Next year’s chair- 
anis Mr. A. H. Boardman, who farms 
Essex, and he will be followed in the 
air by Mr. Elywn Jones, from Hay- 
1-Wye, who was the championship 
idge at the Smithfield Show this year. 
is good to see the Farmers’ Club in 
1e hands of men who have made their 
wn mark in farming. It is still a real 
rmers’ body. 
pray Drift Damage 
HE National Farmers’ Union is to 
meet the Association of British 
anufacturers of Agricultural Chemi- 
Us to go into the question of compen- 
tion when farm and market-garden 
ops are damaged by chemical spray 
‘ift. What one progressive farmer 
yes in this way may rid a crop of his 
some pest or disease, but may, when 
ray drifts across the farm boundary, 
) serious injury to other crops on his 
sighbours’ land. The problem seems 
) be most acute in the eastern coun- 
es; Essex, Suffolk and Kent have 
sen mentioned particularly. Apart 
om whatever may be the outcome of 
\is meeting between representatives 
' the industries concerned, there is 
lenty of advice available to the users 
‘these sprays which would, if care- 
lly followed, reduce damage to crops 
rough spraying.’ The trouble is 
ainly caused by thoughtlessness 
nounting to selfishness. 
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EVERY ROYAL SHOW 
_ AT WINDSOR? 


Doping Woodpigeons 

HEN Mr. John Hare was asked 

in the House of Commons what 
his county pest officers could do to 
destroy woodpigeons where they are 
causing serious damage to crops, he 
replied that it is the responsibility of 
farmers to take any necessary action 
against woodpigeons. His pest officers 
would help in the organisation of local 
shoots during late winter. They also, 
he added, keep a register of expert 
shots with whom farmers wishing to 
protect vulnerable crops may be put 
in touch. He was then asked whether 
the pest officers are carrying out any 
doping experiments to put the pigeons 
into a happy state of oblivion, when 
they can be caught more easily. Mr. 
Hare said that there had been some 
experiments in poisoning or narcotis- 
ing pigeons, but they had not been 
promising. His pests staff were now 
experimenting with nest destruction 
as a control measure and he thought 
there might be some future in this. 
Farmers have suggested to me that, 
where woodpigeons are so numerous 
as to be a curse, the Ministry’s pest 
officers should be authorised to put 
down poison. I do not like this idea, 
because other creatures are more likely 
than woodpigeons to pick up the poison. 


Beet Harvesters on Trial 


HE British Sugar Corporation now 

sums up the lessons learnt at 
Swaffham in October at the demonstra- 
tion of sugar-beet harvesting. Stones 
proved a considerable handicap to 
mechanical harvesting. The amount 
of saleable sugar-beet left in the ground 
emphasised the need for manufac- 
turers and research workers to make 
increased efforts towards more lifting 
mechanism; we need to get the roots 
out of the ground in a cleaner and less 
damaged condition. The general trend 
towards direct loading calls for im- 
proved field transport to reduce delays 
at the clamps. Another point that 
needs stressing is that the increased 
mechanisation of the sugar-beet crop 
underlines the need for the highest 
farming standards and for the land to 
be kept clean. 


Crash- proof Cabs 


WEDEN has made a law to require 

every farm tractor next year to be 
fitted with a crash-proof cab. This is 
to protect the driver if the tractor 
turns over on a steep turn, as does 
unhappily sometimes happen with 
fatal results. So far in Britain we 
have fitted a cab to the tractor to give 
protection against rain and wind 
rather than as a safety precaution. It 
is true that Parliament passed legis- 
lation a year or two ago that gives the 
Ministry of Agriculture wider powers 
to make regulations for the better 
protection of farm-workers against 
injury. No doubt the example of 
Sweden could be adopted here if the 
crash-proof cab does save life. 


Death Duties on Land 


qj [Bate Conservative Government is 
doing so well in legislation to catch 
up its election undertakings that I 
wonder whether even now we may 
have an effort to carry out one of the 
proposals in The Agricultural Charter, 
published by the Conservative Party 
as long ago as 1948. Then it was 
written: ‘‘We propose that agricul- 
tural land passing at death should be 
assessed separately for duty purposes 
and that only a nominal rate of duty 
should be paid upon it unless and until 
itissold. If sold, an additional amount 
would then be payable equal to the 
difference, on the basis of the last 
assessment, between duty at the 
nominal rate and duty at the standard 
agricultural rate applicable at the time 
of death.”’ CINCINNATUS. 
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EST. 1866 B I G G S EST. 1866 
of 


MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


FINE PAIR OF GEORGE II SILVER SAUCEBOATS BY JAMES WHITTHORNE, 
DUBLIN, 1737. Weight 334 ozs. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


JOHN BELL « ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


A very unusual Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Bureau with its original 
bookcase. It measures 48 inches wide 
and is exactly 6 feet 10 inches high. 
Period circa 1770. 


An extremely fineset of seven Antique Chippendale 
Mahogany Single Chairs of unusual design and 
very fine quality. Period circa 1745. 


BRIDGE SopRe Ei 
ABERDEEN 


Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen 


Telephone: 24828 
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IRISH RIB PATTERN 


Reproduction Hand Forged 


Silver Flatware in Traditional Patterns 


Brochure of patterns and prices sent on request 


WALTER H. WILLSON LTD 


Dealers in Fine Antique Silver 


15 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, $.W.1. Tel: WHITEHALL 6463 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


LOVES 


ANTIQUES 


Architect’s desk of unusual design, with two folding 
side tables, three instrument compartments with hinged 
lids on top. The desk top is covered in hide. 


Size: 30%” wide, 20” deep, 324” high. 


AUCTIONEERS & VALUATORS 


ST. JOHN’S PLACE, PERTH, SCOTLAND 
GRAMS : LOVES, PERTH PHONE : 2226 (4 LINES) 
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NEW BOOKS 


A MATRIARCHAL 
TERMAGANT — 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


NE of Lady Carlisle’s daughters, 
() Dorothy Henley, is the author 

of Rosalind Howard, Countess 
of Carlisle (Hogarth Press, 15s.), a 
memoir of thatlady. Bertrand Russell, 
a nephew of Lady Carlisle, writes a 
preface in which he gives some account 
of his aunt’s ancestry. “Lady Car- 
lisle’s mother and paternal grand- 
mother,’”’ he says, “were remarkable 
matriarchs. Her mother used to make 
me tremble, and she, in turn, trembled 
before her mother-in-law, the first 
Lady Stanley of Alderley. It does not 
appear that this first of the matri- 
archal line ever trembled before any- 
body.’ She certainly didn’t tremble 
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ROSALIND HOWARD, COUNTESS OF CARLISLE 
By Dorothy Henley 
(Hogarth Press, 15s.) 


CHARLECOTE AND THE LUCYS. 
(Oxford University Press, 30s.) ‘ fk 


GARDEN PLANTS IN COLOUR. By A. G. L. Hellyer 
(Collingridge, 25s.) 


OUR CATS. Edited by Arthur E. Cowlisham 


career. The author had told him th 
if ever he wanted her she would go 
him. He sent for her at last, ask 
her to come to his fruit farm in Bri 
Columbia. In order to keep her 
mise, the author had to defy 
mother’s prohibition. ‘That was the} 
first real break between us.”’ 

A worse break came later wl 
the author became engaged to Fr 
Henley. An incredible scene follo 
“That evening she was insane, 
the insanity of rage uncontrolled. 
There sat my mother in the bi 
dress of her widowhood. She cu 
all that was to be mine, my life, 
husband, my children. . . . Insanity} 


By Alice Fairfax-Lucy 


* 
(Nicholas Kaye, 18s.) Poe 


before either Carlyle or Thackeray, 
who visited Alderley. Carlyle she dis- 
missed aS a monomaniac, and Thack- 
eray she disliked for a reason that 
showed her to have few, if any, 
illusions. Thackeray had got them all 
weighed up, and that was unforgiv- 
able. “How can you tolerate Thack- 
eray for shewing you all up in the 
manner he does? ... Really he should 
be banished from the society he has 
so wonderfully found his way into 
only to hold it up to ridicule.’ 


Family Life Blown to Bits 


To begin with, then, Lady Car- 
lislé came from, and powerfully con- 
tinued, a line of ladies used to laying 
down the law and causing to tremble 
those who raised the smallest squeak 
of opposition. She married, so to put 
it, Castle Howard in Yorkshire, and 
Naworth in Cumberland, and an 
establishment in town, but she seemed 
born to demonstrate the truth of the 
old saying that riches and happiness 
have nothing to do with each other. 
The book begins: “‘George and Rosa- 


‘lind Howard were unusual people. 


Starting life with everything, it 
seemed, in favour of happiness, their 
marriage nevertheless broke down and 
their ways parted.” 

Not only did the marriage break 
down but the whole life of the family 
was blown to smithereens. The slight- 
est crossing of the matriarch’s will 
could have consequences disastrously 
out of proportion to the cause. There 
were six sons, and Lady Henley’s 
chapter called Six Brothers is enough 
to make angels weep. Christopher was 
idolised by his mother. When he 
became a soldier he did a bit of drink- 
ing. There followed ‘separation, 
alienation, bitter anger.’’ Christopher’s 
lapses “were unforgiven and untoler- 
ated.”” He was banished. Brother 
Michael was a more serious drinker. 
He left home and had an adventurous 


may be hard to define in a court | 
law, but she was crazy then. . . 
walked out of the room, left the hou: 
and we did not meet for ten months, 
Lady Carlisle did not attend 
wedding. 

I can think of a number of love) 
words that would be used to descri 
her in working-class circles. As s 
was a countess, let us content ourselvi 
with calling her a termagant. 
termagant’s husband was an arti 
who loved the society of Watts an 
other artist friends and who dres: 
in the first things he could lay han 
on. Lady Henley tells a story of h 
having on one occasion to attend 
Prince of Wales. A search of his war 
robe produced nothing suitable, so t 
“Poor room’’ was raided—a pla 
where discarded stuff was put asi 
for the needy. And there he foun 
what was ever after called his Ro 
Suit. If by chance the parents we 
in the same house, “‘my mother would i 
completely shut herself up in her o 
quarters and send my father i 
numerable letters, many by me, to t 
other side of the house, and I brought 
back his written answers.” 


| 


Loathsome Self-pity 


Of course, everyone knows that | 
Lady Carlisle was a great reformer, | 
especially dedicated to saving the 
world from the demon drink. One is” 
tempted to wonder whether a whole 
houseful of raving drunkards could 
have wrought such human havoc 
surrounded her. There was what Lady 
Henley calls her “‘hate-memory,” her 
loathsome self-pity as she viewed the 
desolation she had created, her bogus 
illnesses that bound people to her 
hand and foot. She talked of “dedica- 
tion’”’ and was fond of quoting: 

The task in hours of insight will 

Must be, in hours of gloom, ful- 

filled. 

Certainly 


she provided the 


)ssary of gloom. She would quarrel 
a fish-wife; there was a dreadful 
with the Cobden-Sandersons; and 
jople would not put up with being 
#.cked.”” But she was the Law and 
| Prophets, and if they didn’t like 


her temperament than anyone 
=)’; and, concerning her mother’s 
i gence upon her, writes that it “left 
Bi » 
@ more to honour than to deplore. 

S\yone who thinks this odd knows 
lle about the complexities of the 
joan heart and mind; but we, the 
osiders, must be excused if we see 
7s great lady as something less 
s\imable than the decent wife of a 


age greengrocer. 


IHRONICLE OF A COUNTY 
| FAMILY 


| 

| Charlecote and the Lucys, by Alice 
Jirfax-Lucy (Oxford University 
Jess, 30s.), is the chronicle of an 
i glish family and of the house they 
fed in. The house is now the pro- 
ytty of the National Trust. Mrs. 
jirfax-Lucy, John Buchan’s daugh- 
i, traces the Lucy story from its 
(n beginnings when, “in the twelfth 
id thirteenth centuries there were 
‘tcys living all over England, Anglo- 
»rmans who had acquired estates by 
juriage.’’ By the end of the 15th 
‘ntury “‘there were practically no 
icys left anywhere but those of 
Jherlcot’ on the Avon;” and it is 
jese Lucys and that house whose 
‘cissitudes are here set forth. In the 
‘th century “‘the orderly progress of 
acys from Oxford and the Inns of 
purt to a seat on the Warwickshire 
‘ench and thence to standing-room in 
te House of Commons was threatened 
y vacancy;’’ and, on a later page, 
the county sounds are heard again, 
le ploughing, reaping, and threshing 
tat had been going on peacefully 
mce Domesday.’ The two phrases 
am up the Lucys pretty well: a 
umily that produced no outstanding 
ien, that made no impact on national 
istory, that was content to discharge 
is local duties in town and county, 
> send an occasional member to 
Vestminster, mainly a family whose 
usiness was keeping its estates to- 
ether and, when possible, adding to 
hem. 

This is the story of so many 
mnglish county families that the book 
as a symptomatic quality. It must 
ot be read as a record of great deeds, 
ut as a tale of the manner in which, 
ll over England, a way of life, mainly 
gricultural, was held together for 
undreds of years. 

There is only one point at which 
he Lucy family established a claim 
0 be for ever remembered, and that 
yas the point at which young William 
hakespeare intruded into Thomas 
acy’s deer park and helped himself 
o venison. Hence this Thomas has 
ver since been regarded as the 
ustice Shallow with whom Shakes- 
eare vastly amused himself. 


PLANTS OLD AND NEW 


Mr. A. G. L. Hellyer’s Garden 
ants in Golouy (Collingridge, 25s.) 
ollows up the author’s Flowers in 
Yolour, not so much, Mr. Hellyer says, 
s a sequel but as a companion. “In 
he earlier volume I concentrated 
pon those plants most commonly 
rown in gardens, whereas in this 
econd book I have endeavoured to 
ntroduce the reader to some of the 
nost beautiful and interesting plants, 
vhether they are familiar’ or not.’’ 
Jot all the illustrations are in colour. 
[iss Cynthia Newsome-Taylor has 
lone those that are; and the far more 
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numerous black-and-white drawings 
are by Mr. George R. Kingbourne. 
All, plain and coloured alike, are per- 
fectly done for identification. Mr. 
Hellyer’s letterpress is alphabetical, 
running through from Abelia to 
Zygopetalum. A brief accurate des- 
cription is given of each plant with 
useful hints about soil, site, propa- 
gation and so forth. 


CATS PLAYFUL AND MYSTIC 


Our Cats is described as “edited 
by Arthur E. Cowlisham, text by 
Sydney Denham’ (Nicholas Kaye, 
18s.). There is some letterpress, but 
the great thing is the large collection 
of cat photographs. Christabel Lady 
Conway, the compiler of the famous 
Dictionary of Cat-Lovers, writes a fore- 
word here in which she says that, 
whereas cat-lovers were once consid- 
ered eccentric, nowadays the eccentric 
is the person who doesn’t like cats. 
That is true enough; but it is not only 
eccentricity that makes people dislike 
cats. I wish something could be 
written to explain the instinctive fear 
some people have of them. It is real, 
and must surely have a cause. One 
has heard of famous soldiers, for 
example, who shrink from a cat as 
though from a tiger. Not long 
ago we were to entertain here a 
lady who was due to lecture in our 
town. She had to cancel her visit, 
and her substitute, looking at our 
army of cats, said: “It’s lucky I 
came instead of Mrs. So-and-so. She 
would literally have had to leave the 
house.” 

And what about cats and asthma? 
I had a young amateur actress here 
some time ago, rehearsing for a play 
we were doing. None of my cats was 
in the room, but suddenly the girl 
looked very odd and her voice began 
to break. “You’ve got cats about,” 
she said. “I can’t goon. They give me 
asthma.”’ I had thought till then that 
the cats-and-asthma story was only a 
story; but there it was, and work had 
to end for the night. 

We who find cats enchanting 
often forget that there is this other 
side to the matter. What is there in 
cats that so strangely affects many 
people, mentally and _ physically? 
Not a few of the cats I have had in 
my time were far indeed removed 
from the playful pussy who makes an 
attractive photograph. They have 
had a withdrawn and pondering, 
almost mystic, look which would 
explain the old association in people’s 
minds between cats and witches. I 
don’t want ever to be without cats, 
but I wish I knew a bit more about 
what goes on behind the unblinking 
eyes of some of them. 


2 
ROYAL HOMES 


CCORDING to Leigh Hunt, 
Windsor Castle was a place for 
the reception of monarchs, Bucking- 
ham Palace a place to see the fashion 
and Kensington Palace a place for 
taking tea. In Royal Homes in Colour 
(Batsford, 16s.) they are all three 
described, together with the other 
royal residences, by Ivor Brown, and 
illustrated with colour photographs by 
A. F. Kersting. The most effective 
notes and pictures are those devoted 
to such rooms as Queen Victoria’s 
bedroom at Kensington Palace, from 
which she was roused to receive the 
news of her accession, and the Kensing- 
ton nursery in which she spent much 
of her childhood. Comparatively little 
known, too, and charmingly treated in 
this study, are the Queen’s sitting- 
room and Queen Victoria’s bedroom at 
Osborne House. The book includes 
some fine photographs of Hampton 
Court and Windsor. 
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H. W. KEIL, LTD. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR. HOUSE - BROADWAY 
WORCES TERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


Rare 18th century oval table/wine cooler of fine quality. 


Late 18th century mahogany wine table, tilting movement for reading. 
Exceptional quality. 


Early 18th century fine walnut stool in perfect condition. 


ALSO 


129-131 PROMENADE, 
CHELTENHAM 
Tel. 2509 


51 PARK STREET, 
BRISTOL 
Tel. 28016 


SS SS 
T. CROWTHER « SON 
D. 

DEALERS IN Nes aerre tn t WORKS OF ART. 


OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 
MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


Adam period finely carved Statuary and Connemara green marble Chimney piece. 
Length of shelf 5’ 94” 
Opening width 4’ 0” 


W 


Total height 4’ 104 
Opening height 3’ 10” 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 
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TOOT AP PALS A 


We look to you 


for our 
MERRY 


CHRISTMAS! 


Like every other family 
all the children at Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
look forward eagerly to Christmas. 


With a family as large as ours the host of extra seasonal expenses 


are very heavy indeed. 


We hope you will help by sharing your Christmas cheer 


with the 7,500 boys and girls in our care. 
A small donation can make so much difference 
to their Christmas. 


Cheques or Postal Orders (crossed, please) shouid be sent to:—= 


DR. BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 


273 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, 


LONDON E.I 


(ndh) 10646 


Please don’t let her be disappointed ! 


There are 4,500 children in of 
family who depend ON YOUR 


Will you be their 
SANTA CLAUS 


iO’/=- will help to provic 


Christmas fare for one ch 


CHRISTMAS DONATIONS gratefully received 
{by the Secretary 


' 
gs ee 


GF ~ CHURCH OF ENGLAND 4 
CHILDREN’S) 
SOCIETY | 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) | 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.11) 


WILL YOU HELP THEM? 


MANY EX-SOLDIERS and bereaved wives and 
children are still in very difficult financial 
circumstances. The benevolent funds of Corps 
and Regimental Associations would be in- 
adequate to meet the many urgent calls for 
help, but for the grants made to them by the 
Army Benevolent Fund—the central fund of 
all military charities. 

This is a really good cause that deserves your support. Through the 
Army Benevolent Fund you can give help where it is most needed. 
Donations and legacies should be made payable to: 


THE ARMY BENEVOLENT FUND ¢ 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
20 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 TEL. BELgravia 5639 
President : Secretary: 


GENERAL SIR JAMES STEELE, G.C.B., K.B.E. BRIGADIER C. P. R. JOHNSTON, C.B.E. 
D.S.O., M.C., LL.D. 


TURRUMMMMMMOMAROOMMAORAUOOUMOCDOLOREDANRONNMAM AME OO MOM MAMMOOOMURO UMMM OMOOMMONNM IAS 


= (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) : 
TTT AMMAARUMMACRUMAAUODRAOAUNROOENAUOMURMOMMMMMROOORMAO UMNO NMHMAU MORMON OHMUNUMUMAROOMDROUUMMIOM AMMO MOMEMOUUDMMOMUDNMOOURNNUONNANUOUNNUONRD TY 


METHODIST HOMES FOR THE AGED 
No Room at the Inn! 


Our courtesy may exceed that of the Innkeeper who spoke to Joseph 
and Mary, but so frequently we have to say to anxious enquirers, “We 
are sorry, but there is no room.”’ 

_ But generous hearts have helped us in 1958, and to them we say “Thank 
~ You” on behalf of the 370 for whom room has been found in our 
14 homes. 

Gifts and Enquiries will be gratefully acknowledged by me: 


The General] Secretary, 
The Rey. R. J. Connell, B.A., B.D., 
Methodist Homes for the Aged, 
1 Central Buildings, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOCIETY, 


10 Stratford Road, London, W.8. 
(Western 8584). 


FRIENDS OF THE POOR | 
& GENTLEFOLK’S HELP | 
42 Ebury Street, London, S.W.1 


Royal Patrons: H.M. THE QUEEN 
H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 
President: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET | 


This society co-operates with the 
medical profession to encourage 
scientific and medical research in- 
to the cause and cure of Multiple 
(Disseminated) Sclerosis, and to 
this end it establishes Research 
Fellowships at Universities and 
Hospitals. By means of its many 
Branches in Scotland, Northern 
Ireland and the Counties, it pro- 
motes the mutual help, comrade- 
ship and welfare of M.S. patients. 
Its work is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. 


The work of this Society — its Homes for 
Gentlepeople and its Relief for those in need 
— depends entirely on Voluntary Gifts and 


Legacies. 


PLEASE HELP 


Any benefactor wishing to perpetuate the 
memory of a loved one could do no better than 
to name one of the Foundation’s new Homes, 
or a bed therein. 
Details may be obtained from the Secretary, 
The Marie Curie Memorial Foundation 
(for the welfare of those suffering from cancer), 
124, Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. SLOane 1307. 


a 
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White poplin anorak (snow repellent and therefore better for the 
novice than wool) coin-spotted with blue to match elasticised 
trousers and knit wool bandeau (all Simpson). (Above, right) Bold 
orange, black and white tapestry-patterned anorak in a snow- 
repellent weave with orange poplin reverse. Matching elasticised 
pants (Jaeger). (Right) Bulky oiled wool sweaters in elaborate 
striped traditional patterns. That worn by the left-hand figure is 
lined with proofed nylon and is reversible (Lillywhites); that of 
the other is Swedish knit (Jaeger) 


OVICES collecting clothes for their first ski-ing holi- 
day might do worse than remember what happened 
to the spirited youth who, crying “Excelsior!”’ 

‘essed on in spite of well-meant warnings about the pine- 
ee’s withered branch and the awful avalanche, for, experts 
ll me, refusals to take expert advice on ski-clothes can 
uve almost the same results. Fortunately for beginners, 
veral London stores open ski-wear departments each winter 
id here one can learn what to wear, and sometimes the 
idiments of ski-ing. Some stores also bring out helpful 
‘ochures on ski-clothes and_ ski-resorts. Simpson, of 
iccadilly, have a booklet called Thinking About Winter 
ports. Their ski season begins early each November with 
special Ski-Fortnight when Rudolf Rommiger comes from 
-. Moritz to give advice and film-lectures. Sverre Hammer 
Yorway) and Albert Scabbel (Switzerland) give advice at 
.e Ski Shop during the day throughout the winter and take 
asses each evening on basic principles of ski-ing. 

At Lillywhites’ dry ski school, which begins early in 
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changing contours, now fit perfectly, and, of ¢ 
stretch and snap back without losing their gi 
tight shape. 

Fur-edged hoods, though attractive and snug 
not practical, for a snowstorm will mat the fur int 


Frost bite accounts for the face-swathing bane 
some of the more imprudent ski-ers seem to collec 
I am told that, even though the sun may be sh 
brightly outside the hotel, everyone should alwaj, 
either wear, or carry in an anorak pocket, a fur ear-my}) 
or knitted head band, knitted Balaclava or snug 
fitting cap, and that, for these, wool is definitely be 

With all the limitations imposed by custom 
awful warnings, it is to the credit of all stores speci 
ing in ski-wear that the new anoraks, sweaters and he 
gear contrive to be at once functional and attra 
The elasticised trousers even suit plump ladies. To 
beneath there is a choice of fine woollen under-ski-p: 


Eisai 


Spt et Donate as. 


‘ Black lamb’s-wool sweater and 
November and goes on until the end heavy cotton weave skirt patterned 


of March, Anni Maurer (Switzerland) with green-gold, black and red (Lilly- 
gets beginners on their ski-ing feet on whites). Soft black and gold knit 
coconut matting instead of snow. % 
Their ski-wear department opens 
in September (for mothers sending 
daughters to school in Switzerland) 
and expert advice is always 
available. 

Harrods’ ski department is sup- 
plemented every winter by Mr. 
Ebster (his father was the original 
maker of the famous ski pants at St. 
Anton), who carries on the family 
tradition by cutting all Harrods’ ski- 
pants. Lotti Smith, ex-champion 
skier, also comes to this store as 
adviser on everything else connected 
with ski-ing. Jaeger (London) also 
has a ski shop. Here Hilary Laing, 
former British ladies ski champion, 
and twice member of the British 
Olympic Team, will advise on the 
right kind of ski-wear. I feel she 
should know. r 


bootees (Jaeger). Cream chevron- 

weave blouse worn with matching 

cream skirt, printed with black; 
velvet slippers (all Simpson) 


Siren suit in wind-proof, dupespcoeanl 
poplin—bright red for this baby—with 

snug knit bands at neck, ankles and 
wrists. Suit, skis and ski-sticks (Harrods) | 


or, perhaps not so warm, but ve) 
comfortable, several varieties | 
tights. Some of these, in bright] 
coloured nylon yarn, will serve { 
wear beneath after-ski skirts td 
Morley’s Gadabouts are obtainable 
jewel colours, but are more trar 
parent than the Swiss-made Jacqu 
leans, which are woven from Helan 
bulked yarn. The same firm mak 
tights for wear under ski-trousers { 
men; these are called Hamlets. Oth 
tights on the market include Hu 
Me-Trues, decoratively woven in: 
small heraldic design, but, since the 
are not footed, they must be wo 
with socks. Candy-striped tights 
Terylene by Pretty Polly are wari 
comfortable, easily washed and driv 


THER advice collected from 
amateur avicionados is more 
general. With the exception of one or 
two plushy hotels in one or two plushy 
resorts (St. Moritz, for instance), 
ski-ers at most resorts, they say, must 
expect to say a temporary farewell to 
jewels, furs, stiletto heels, indeed to 
all mere prettiness. They must expect 
to wear clumping boots almost all the 
time—and sometimes dance in them. 
Everything they wear must be func- 
tional, conforming to what almost 
amounts to club rules. The words and are footed. 
“bulky” and “easy-fitting,” happily L Ski-boots should be fitted ve: 
part of our fashion vocabulary to-day, carefully, to allow accurate contr 
should govern the choice of every- A Howard Flint anorak designed to be proof against wind and snow. of the skis, over at least two pai 
thing in their ski wardrobe, with In pale-blue poplin, it has a darker blue lined hood (Gordon Lowe) of socks, one thick, one thin. 
one exception. Ski trousers, once BETty WILSON. 
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No. 6G. Insurance is a Service LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE C® 
ry 


Designed for its job 


THE BRITANNIA 


largest, fastest, 


mL Nya a 


most spacious jet- AN i, 
prop ae : the SN ANY wd 
world, is a far cry from 
the kite-like structures of the pioneers of early 
flight. Its great size has not precluded a 
graceful shape which, however, does not arise 
JSrom mere aesthetic considerations. It was 
designed for its job — air transport over 

great distances with the maximum of safety and 
efficiency at the high speeds of today. 


IN THE SAME WAY, the London and 
Lancashire Insurance Service has been 
designed specially for its purpose — that is to 
suit your insurance needs, to provide a policy 
that is exactly right for its particular job. 


Cee ‘ . vo s / Photograph B.O.A.C. 


LONDON & 
“_, LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ue 


Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane, London WC2 


DRUIDS LODGE ESTATE 
WINTERBOURNE STOKE, SALISBURY 


6 miles Salisbury - A360 road - 4 miles Amesbury. i 
| JOHN JEFFERY & SON IRE 
| have been favoured with instructions from the Exors. of the late Jack Olding, Esq. one of our elegant 
TO SELL BY AUCTION AT THE RACING ESTABLISHMENT furs for that 


250 LOTS OF SADDLERY AND STABLE EQUIPMENT : A 
important occasion. 


including: 65 Various BRIDLES, 26 SADDLES, 5 LIGHT SADDLES, 45 light 


STANDING SHEETS, 90 STANDING RUGS, Lunging Riding and Side Reins, We have a wonderful 

22 Breaking Rollers, 9 sets of WATERPROOF CLOTHING, Nose bands, padded selection—particularly 
and ordinary girths, breaking bridles and head pieces, 40 EXERCISE RUGS, of mink in a great variety 
breaking, bib and running Martingales, leading reins, stirrups, hind, knee, and Spal 

front boots, croupers, breastplates, 2 ELECTRIC HORSE CLIPPERS, grooming of shapes and colours. 


equipment, WEIGHING MACHINE, stable tools, feed buckets, ete. All our furs are scientifically 


ON MONDAY, JANUARY 12, 1959 cleaned and are 
AT 12 NOON covered by insurance. 
Catalogues in due course of the Auctioneers at 13, Queen Street, Salisbury (Tels. NO DEPOSIT 
4206-7); High Street, Shaftesbury (Tels. 2242-3) Donhead (Tel. 313) Shaftesbury; REQUIRED 


and 178, Shirley Road, Southampton (Tels. 23207-8). 


Christmas 1958 OuniSeaiseaAs 
During the past twelve months, with the assis- completely 
tance of this feature in ‘Country Life’’ we have E 
made countless new friends and continued our con fidential 


happy business relationship with our old cus- 
tomers. To all of you may we take this oppor- 
tunity of offering our most hearty Christmas 
Greetings and our hope that this will, indeed, 


prove a joyous Festive Season. No doubt you BROCHURE SENT 
will enjoy all the good food associated with the ~ 
English Christmas, but afterwards will welcome ON REQUEST 


a change from traditional dishes. May we suggest 

that you send for our New Year price list which é 
will give you many ideas for delicious variations 

from the normal routine. For example why not 

try: ee 


HUNGARIAN HIGHLIGHTS 


The fine foods in this carton are prepared in 
Hungary from the original recipes and cannot 
be obtained from any other mail order house. 
They will appeal to all lovers of Continental food 
at its very best. Each carton eS 1x 14 oF 
tin ‘‘Bakony’’ style Pork Cutlets aikos’’ style 

E BEST Fi OVER THIRTY YEARS Pork Ragout, Veal Fillet with Mushrooms, Veal TWENTIETH CENTURY FUR HIRERS Ltd. 
OR i : Ragout with Paprika, Beef with Letcho, Tender- RINCES STREET, HANOVER S ARE 

nden Contractors undertake the repair } loin ala Budapest, Filled Cabbages 4 la Kolozsvar, 10, P > QUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Transylvanian Gulash, Stewpot Gulash, and AY. 2 li 
a resurfacing of all makes of court. ooseliver with Risotto. The carton of 10 tins M 711 (3 lines) 


RNDEN CONTRACTORS AY ey for £3.7.6 post paid, c.w.o., 2 cartons £6.12.6. 
DALMING 


DEPT. C 
GODALMING 2244/5 (2 lines) Grays GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


1544 
FREE 


6 useful FOOD 
& STORAGE 
BAGS with 
every 10/-spent 


Ideal for Clothing and Bedding Storage, Machine 
Covers, Book Covers, Easy to make Greenhouses, 
Garden Frames, Cloches, etc. 


TRANSPARENT- WATERPROOF. MOTHPROOF 


POLY THENE 


SHEETING 
FOR GARDEN - HOME - FACTORY’ 


Prices per 
lineal yard Standard Superior | Heavy 
48 inches wide 83d. lid. 2/4 
72 inches wide 1/1 1/5 3/6 
144 inches wide 2/2 3/- 7/- 
POLYTHENE GIANT 
STORAGE BAGS POLYTHENE BAGS 
Inches each 10 Inches each 
24x 30 9d. 7/- 29x72 ahs 2/6 
24x48 1/- 9/- 36 x 60 Bs 3/- 
24X72 1/9 14/6 48 x 80 mae 5/- 
56x 84 vate 6/- 
POLYTHENE 62 x 84 by 7/- 
FOOD BAGS 
Voie sa are TRADE ENQUIRIES 
8x12 1/- 8/3 ELMBRIDGE 0874 
10x18 1/10 17/- 
42X15 1/10 17/- | Post: Up to 5/-, 5d. 10/-, 
43x20 2/9  25/- | 11d. Over 10/-, 1/4. 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL 160) 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 


REED THATCHING 


in traditional Norfolk style 
W. R. FARMAN LTD. (C.L.) 

North Walsham, Norfolk 

Established North Wa!sham 1880 
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BY .fOUf.GASs 


Hard Lawn 


Tennis Courts 


Another new 
En-Tout-Cas 
‘Everede’ Court 
has recently 
been construc- 
ted at The All 
England Club, 
Wimbledon 


THE 


« Final of a Doubles Championship at Wimbledon 


EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER <yston 3322/7). London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


Bowling Greens |’ 
Football Grounds — 
Cricket Pitches 

Running Tracks 
Swimming Pools 


Squash _ Rackets 


Courts 


AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
are being paid in our London Auction Rooms 
for Silver and Jewellery, Decorated China, 
Antique Furniture, small colourful Oil Painting. 
Terms and simple catalogue on request—we 
can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 
Founded 1796. 
Blenstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 


PERSONAL 


HOT PIECE of toast spread with Burgess 

Anchovy Paste is a hot tip for parties or 
suppers. 

TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 

window provides endless. entertainment. 
With brackets, 7/6, TIT NEST BOXES with 


observation door 15/-. Post free, Money back 
guarantee. — Wm, HILL, 4, Moniave, 
Dumfriesshire. 

CTIVE IN PEACE — as in war. The 


British Red Cross Society earnestly appeals 
for help by legacy. Write for informative 
leaflet ‘‘18 Vital Peace-time Activities,’ 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


NGELE DELANGHE, Haute Couture. *** 

Boutique & Millinery, 22, Bruton Place, 
W.1. May. 1680. 

PPROACH ROADS (‘‘How to Find Us’’) 

maps prepared.—A. FYFFE, Map Compiler, 
118, Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth 5226, 

RTISTS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS.—Earn 

at home, designing machine-printed Tex- 
tiles, A pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
lessons. As long established designers to the 
textile trade, we can offer you the finest postal 
tuition and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
stamp for Free Booklet to “‘C.L.’”’ TEXTILE 
STUDIO, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 


ERESFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
industry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
James Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiaries of 
Cornercroft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
submersible electric pump, Kitt’s Green, Birm- 
ingham, 23, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 


OOKS. Comprehensive catalogue of second- 
hand books free on request.—QUARTLEY, 
26, Butts Hill, Frome, Somerset. 


AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 

Tailored from heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
in fawn or brown, self-supporing shirt grip 
waist, ladies’ same price, state waist and inside 
leg measurements. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
to: L. PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
BRIGHTON. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


HINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. Send 

2/6 p.o. for brochure to Dept. ‘‘C,’’ Vera 
Road, London, S.W.6. 

HOOSE YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 

selection of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
makes. Each watch sold carries with it free 
Repair Service for two years, which even in- 
cludes accidental damage; also one year’s free 
insurance at Lloyd’s against loss of theft. Beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogues sent on application 
to those who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
& CO., LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


IAMONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 

“ antique Silver and Plate, urgently required. 
Record prices. Call or send. Expert representa- 
tive sent if desired. The largest buyers are 
BENTLEY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 0651. 


O YOU STILL WANT to retain discarded 

bits and pieces of old jewellery, gold and 
Silver? They could help this voluntary Hospital 
if sent to the Appeal Secretary, FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE HOSPITAL, 19, Lisson Grove, 
London, N.W.1. 


Classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount: 24°, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


PERSONAL —contd. 


ISCARDED CLOTHING WANTED. Ladies’ 

and gentlemen’s. Best offer for parcels by 
return. Clients waited on locally. Est. 1860.— 
MRS. SHACKLETON, 122, Richmond Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames, KIN. 0707. 


| D 2s UP cold meats with Rayner’s 
Mango Chutney is the surest way of getting 
them eaten. 


REE MAP of London Art Galleries. Send 
2d. stamp.—-ART NEWS & REVIEW, 87, 
Regent St., W.1. 


UR COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 
fair offers. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept. C.L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., N.W.1. 


HAIL, SNOW OR BLOW 
your children will be warm wearing a : 
“TRES BONN”? DUFFLE COAT, FULLY LINED 
WITH DRAUGHT-PROOF HOOD, WELL 
TAILORED 
in winter weight woollen cloth, smart over- 
check design, colours RED, BLUE, FAWN— 
Size 4 to 6 yrs. 39/11—7 to 10 yrs. 49/11 and 
11 to 14 yrs. 59/11. Cash with order and 2/- 
p.p. (stating Boy or Girl) to: 

“TRES BONN,”’ 5, Ethelbert Terrace, Westgate- 
on-Sea, Kent, (Also Ladies Duffle Coats and 
Ski Jackets.) 

Money Back Guarantee 


AVE YOU HEARD OF RECORD 

SERVICES? The only service which sup- 
plies a monthly critical bulletin of best recent 
gramophone record issues, together with all 
records you select from any current catalogue, 
by return of post.—RECORD SERVICES, 82, 
‘New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


IRE A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 
All other types of Photographic equipment 
available. 
H. BENNETT & SONS, LTD., 
25/27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9935. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


ADE-TO-MEASURE ‘SHIRTS. Range of 

poplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures with self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-; with two collars, 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 42/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


“TVLODEL SOLDIERS through the Ages.’? An 

Exhibition of over 4,000 exquisite minia- 
tures of the British fighting man. At House of 
Bewlay, 138, Park Lane, W.1. 10-5 daily (ex. 
Sun.) Proceeds to British Empire Cancer 
Campaign. 


BLIGE DISPOSE gorgeous Silver Blue Mink 
Stole. £95. As new.—Box 1753. 


PERSONAL—contd. 


IL PAINTINGS wanted of all periods. Single 
pictures or collections —COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Phone 66537. 


OQ MAPS. Printed 1537-1750. Cheap. Capt. 
Bond, Carshaw, Gorleston, Gt. Yarmouth. 


Oo Xmas cards Help those in need.—Mrs. 
Kendall, 24, Clinton Ave., E. Molesey, Surrey. 


URE SILK PYJAMAS 75/-! Post 1/6. Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Ladies’, 34-42 
bust; men, 34-48.—Patts. from AUSTIN 
SMITH, 36, Berkeley St., London, W.1. 


ESPONSIBLE PEOPLE can ban slippery 
floors from hospitals, offices, homes, etc., by 
demanding the use of Furmoto Non-Slip Floor 
Polish, From Ironmongers, Grocers, Timothy 
Whites, etc., or write to FURMOTO CHEMICAL 
CO., LTD., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 


ICTORIAN FURNITURE AND ORNAMENTS 
WANTED.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepherd 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


DRESS AGENCIES 


ANN & SHACKLETON PAY fair prices for 

ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s dis- 
carded or misfit garments and furs, also house- 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plated articles, 
jewellery of every description. Offer or cheque 
by return for consignment.—FERN HOUSE, 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


OGUE, BRITAIN’S LARGEST BUYERS, 

purchase model Day Gowns, Suits and 
Coats slightly worn only. Also Hats, Lingerie. 
Parcels by post for cash offer.—59, Kensington 
Church Street, W.8. WES, 1607. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


OOKBINDING. Let the monks of Farn- 
borough Abbey undertake yours. Magazines 
and books of all kinds rebound and renovated, 
by real craftsmen.—Inquiries to: The Procura- 
tor, St. Michael’s Abbey, Farnborough, Hants. 


Books. Any book can be obtained from us. 
New, scarce or out of print. — DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


A CONVERSATION piece by Pietro Long 
Offer. 20, Shaftesbury Sq., Ipswich, Sufft 


ANTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIEO]) 
‘Meubles Frangais,’’ 4, Sloane St., S. 
i 


ANTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive st¢ 
of fine 18th-century and reprodu 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Ro 
for sale, also interested in purchasing- , 
CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North Bh’ 
Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1375, | 


NTIQUES. When in the Cotswolds visit 

MANOR HOUSE, STANTON, near Br 
way, Worcs. Just on the Broadway-Cheltenhg 
Road, 23 miles from Broadway. Tel. Stanton 2! 


He 
OINS, MEDALS.—Our unrivalled experi 
(Est. 1772) is at your disposal for buying |) 
selling. Medallists to H.M. The Queen.—SPIN} 
5-7, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. WHI. 52 


a) | 
INE VICTORIANA. We specialise in the mepy 
decorative and collectable pieces of 19t)} 
century English and Chinese furniture, brics}) 
brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace, etc. Al 
tapestries and ornamental garden furniture. 
QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousdé 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Phone Ousden. 25} 
On road B1063. Open on Sundays. | 


Convent worked. Richelieu, cut-work di 
sign. Sent approval. £60. | 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS, We have a lari) 
collection for sale and are always ad, Stan ; 


a i 
RENCH hand-embroidered double bedspreal) by 
i i 


Box. 2038. 


in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, St 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gai 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, Nori} 
End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 13/)) 
ARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Tewellall 
are particularly interested to purchaijj 
Table Silver suchas Tea and Coffee Service} 
Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Fork 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types jf 
Antique Silver and Antique Jewellery. Ser 
pieces to 112, Regent Street, London, W.1, ; 
ring REGent 3021, and arrange for an exper} 
enced valuer to call, Personal visits ali 
welcome to London showrooms. | 


“Gorp COINS OF THE WORLD.” Near 
3,000 illustrations: £5/10/0. Elizabeth 
Sovereigns for sale. — G. E, HEARN, LTD 
33, Turney Road, London, S.E.21. Telephon 
BRIxton 9107. 


ILITARY UNIFORMS, Fine water colov 
drawings British and Indian Regiment 
all periods. From two guineas.—Box 1812. 


RESTORATIONS 


(Gute REPAIRS AND FINE ART RESTORA 
TIONS—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, Shepher 
Market, London, W.1. GROsvenor 3585. 


HINA RESTORATION & RIVETING. Thi’ 
wineglass stems fused.—VALENTINE PIRIE 
144a, Brompton Rd., London, S.W.3. KEN. 582: 


OWN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets rena 
vated in any material. Also restoration 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions 
in any material. 

TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD’ 
24 Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 803 


INE SELECTION of the RARE STAMPS 
of all countries sent on approval at 6d. 
in the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 
Priced singly, Many old issues to quarter Cat.— 
C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent, 


RESTORATION AND CONSERVATION o 

the antique—bronze, ceramics, enamel: 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of peari! 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770) 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise dispos 


publishers first given, be lent, 
ed of in a mutilated condition 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 


“FOR THE GOURMET 


| NDON DULL MEALS, CAPE GOOSE- 
\IRRY JAM, Our own Special Import of 
jest pre-war quality from South Africa. 

. Original case of 24, 115/-. 
jarriage paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO., 
16, Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


/HID’S BEST INDIAN’ FOOD, 6, 
-/indower Place, S.W.7. KNI. 2309. 
CHARITY APPEALS 


|] CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. Leave it 
| an Independent Hospital outside the 
‘s yal Health Service and rest assured that it 


jtons and bequests from the Sec., Associa- 
of Independent Hospitals, 8, Cresswell 
ins, S.W.5. 


NEW YEAR GIFTS 


|S GIFT demands personal atten- 
“*ion—Our Gift Service has it! May we send 
Svullest details? Write to Siamese Footwear, 
‘runswick Place, Northampton. 


*ORTRAIT OF YOUR CHILD: oils; pastels. 
Well-known specialist.—Box 2035. 
x 


| TIQUE GLASS for New Year presents. We 
have a large and varied selection of most 


\etive pieces from which to choose, If you 
ov nable to call send for our detailed list, price 
dost free.—CECIL DAVIS, LTD., 3, Gros- 
‘r Street, London, W.1. 


Tel.: GRO. 3130. 


{= reproduced in full ‘colour from 
~>xclusive paintings of birds by C. F. Tunni- 
i R.A. Cards 10/- per dozen. Calendars 
i 


} each. Post free. Prospectus free.— 
aa 25, Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1. 


)CTOR’S PRESENT? Give them the new 
" G.P. Torch specially designed and made by 
{foremost makers of laryngoscopes, 39/2 from 
ting medical supply houses or direct from 
_'GWORTH INSTRUMENT CO., LTD., 
*igdon, Berks. Full details on request. 


7 .EGANT MAGNETIC ASHTRAYS in choice 
* of four subtie enamel colours, with/without 
{que silver finish St. Christopher medallion, 
9 each (inc. tax). Send for list illustrating 
ay other quality motor accessories including 
Tliant enamel heraldic badges, and our 
gue suction fitting mirrors, etc. All beau- 
Jilly made by BARNACLE, LTD. (Dept. CL), 
Jiydon, Surrey. 


)/AWICK. The home of quality knitwear. 
+ Cardigans, jumpers, twin sets, in pure 
shmere, Lambswool. Brochure on applica- 
2 from W. S. ROBERTSON, 13, High Street, 
wick, Scotland. 

j : = 
) ERFECT GIFT BOOK for right person, 
| “The Gentle Step,’’ 16/--—BRIAN HESSION, 
wn Trust, Aylesbury. 


HEEPSKIN COATS & GLOVES. 
of Quality. 
GLIDDONS OF YEOVIL. Tel.: 


BILL’S SHETLAND WOOL sleeveless 
|" * slipovers for men, Fawn; grey; lovat; 
vy; yellow. Sizes 38 in. to 46 in. Price 45/- 
josting and packing, 1/6 extra). Let our cata- 
Zue start your Christmas shopping. It includes 
jetland, Alpaca, Brushed Wool and Cashmere 
litwear for ladies and men; pure wool rugs 
‘id scarves; an interesting selection of socks 
id ties; and typical examples of our famous 
yeeds and homespuns.—W. BILL, LTD., 93, 
‘ew Bond Street, London, W.1,—specialists in 
ge tweeds and knitwear since 1846. 


FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES. Fair dealing, trust- 
worthy Furriers, established 25 years. New 
urs of originality and distinction. Your furs 
art exchanged, purchased or imaginatively and 
fexpensively remodelled. 

WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, LTD., 

8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912/4110. 


59. 


d TAILORING 


AJEW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
yr quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
uit-copying service, Satisfaction is guaranteed 
r money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
rom £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
iculars. — REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
3, Wigtown, Cumberland. 


ANDSWORTH HIGH STREET, S.W.18. 
; W.G. CHILD & SONS, LTD., No. 106-108, 
Jandyke 3895. For close on 200 years the Child 
amily have been tailoring, the business passing 
mn to each successive son in each generation. 
The work is made in their own workrooms and 
he firm deals only in high quality products, 
lisdaining the use of cheap materials and 
nferior labour, consequently the Sports and 
Yountry Wear they produce reflects only the 
lighest standard of craftsmanship. 


4 ' FOR SALE 


A GIPSY CARAVAN FOR SALE, viewable 
Raysbury. Offers.—ANDERSON, 4/23, High- 
yury New Park, N.5. Cannonbury 5472. 


AIR of Curling Stones, Bowls (2) in leather 
case, Billiard Cues, etc. Box 2042. 


WANTED 


ANTIQUE “COLTS” revolver and a pair of 
old pistols wanted—preferably in wooden 


ases. Also a Flintlock sporting gun.—JOHN 
<ESTERTON, Townsend St., Cheltenham. 
Phone 5882. 


Published every Thursday for the Proprietors, 
Registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper an 


Gordon and Gotch (A/sia) Ltd.; South Africa and Rhodesia, 


d for Canadian Magazine 
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Classified announcements 


SHOPPING BY POST 


H*8? KNITWEAR, exquisite styles all sizes; 

orders to take 3 weeks, Shetland tweed 
skirts to match, also beautiful cashmere. Send 
for parcel on approval. — KNITTING SHOP, 
Broadway, Worcs. 


HyAkeis TWEED, 13/6 yard. Any length cut. 
Tailoring, Fairisle Knitwear. Send stamped 
envelope for patterns —GRAHAM, 49, Borve, 
Lewis, Scotland. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. 

wear, all accessories, 
sporrans, skean-dhus, etc. TARTAN SKIRTS, 
any design. Patterns, prices sent. Special ex- 
port department.—J. MORRISON, Dept. C.L., 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


Day and evening 
kilts, kilt jackets, 


EW SUITS for old. Have that favourite old 

suit or jacket copied in ‘‘John Peel’’ tweed 
or quality worsted, by the Redmayne unique 
suit-copying service. Satisfaction is guaranteed 
or money refunded. Suits from £11/7/6. Jackets 
from £7/2/6. Write for patterns and par- 
ticulars. — REDMAYNE, Cumberland Tailors, 
23, Wigton, Cumberland, 


PURE woot Cellular Blankets, Moth-proofed, 


Peach, Rose, White, Blue, Green. 
Whipped ends Satin Ends 
40x 60 ins. 22/6 each 25/- each 
63x 84 ins. 45/- each 49/- each 
72x 90 ins. 56/- each 60/6 each 
€0 x 100 ins. 66/- each 71/- each 


Post free in U.K. 
HAWICK HONEYCOMBE BLANKET CO. 
Hawick, Scotland. 


AILCLOTH Clothing by ROCKALL. Ilus- 
trated brochure from BURNE’S SHOW- 
ROOM, Bosham, Sussex. 


COTTISH HEATHER and Clover Honey in 

attractive carton containing three 3 lb. jars 
of each. Nature’s finest food. £1 post free in 
U.K.—HEATHER HILLS HONEY FARM, Blair- 
gowrie, Perthshire. 


OCKS, thick handknit Scotch wool, rein- 

forced, 3 prs. 26/6 (6 prs. 51/6); Knicker 
stockings fr, 26/6 pair. Sturdiest wearing as 
supplied for years to Country gentlemen for 
work and sport.—MUNRO FRIEND (C.L.), 717, 
Clarkston Road, Glasgow, S.4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, tamous for over 80 years.—T. 
APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, Market 
Place, Ripon, Yorks. 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates, 

superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44 page catalogue. Made to standard 
widths or to suit existing entrances. Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles.—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Telephone: Woodbridge 514. 


H.A, acquire historic houses and bring 

* them to lite again by providing apart- 
ments, with freedom from household worries, 
for from £5-£7 weekly including food, etc. 
Residents must be retired but you can support 
the scheme by becoming a member at any age. 
Entrance £1 plus £1 per annum. For details 
write Hon. Sec., 23, Haymarket, S.W.1. 


INIATURES, exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, 1, Sussex (Est. 1769). 


SITUATIONS 


VACANT : 


LEeATED COUNTRY WOMAN wanted to 
help elderly lady run small estate, Southern 
Counties, experienced driver, secretary, keen 
gardener, practical knowledge animals (farm 
and domestic), able to ride an advantage but 
not a necessity. Good salary. Live in (own 
flat if preferred).—Box 2036. 


INVABASGERESS or Married Couple required 
for isolated, small, exclusive Highland 
Sporting Hotel. Applicants must be perfec- 
tionists, keen enthusiastic workers, able to 
cook when necessary. Training given. Apply 
BALNAGOWN, Kildary, Ross-shire. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


USTIN Motorised Caravan, 6 ft. 2 in. head- 
room. £870. No purchase tax, Deliveries 
early 1959. Free brochures.—AUSTIN HOUSE, 
Highfield, Golders Green Road, London, N.W.11. 


FRCRUS ROxEy 20/25 h.p. 7 passenger Limou- 
sine by Hooper. 11,000 miles only. This car 
is indistinguishable from new and must be 
unique at this mileage and possibly the only 
one of its kind in the country. £1,250.— 
JACK SMITH, 23, Bruton Place, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 


SERVICE 


ERCEDES BENZ Coachwork Specialists, 
all crashwork, trimmings, etc. Trade 
invited, collection and delivery arranged any 
distance. BER. 3696, 
JUDMANS CAR SERVICE 
13/15, Blue Anchor Lane, 
Bermondsey, S.E.16. 


CounTRY LIFE, LTD., by GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 


Post. Entered as secon 


Central News Agency, Limited. 


TRAVEL 


MAHARAJAS AND THEIR FRIENDS DO IT 
From near and far 
All Sportsmen, young and old, do it 
So Let’s do it 
Let’s go on ‘“‘Shikar’’! 

For details concerning the fascinating tiger 
hunts in India, write or much better call at: 
GRAYSON TRAVEL LIMITED 
107, Park Lane, W.1. 
Tel. HYDe Park 9555. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS | 


ENGLAND > 
DMIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230), 
East Sussex, 6 bedrooms. Country holidays, 
honeymoons. Fully licensed, good fare, brochure. 
RIGHTON, Famous OLD SHIP HOTEL. Sea 
front (140 bedrooms). Delightful ballroom 
Suite for private parties, etc. Tariff on applica- 
tion. Tel. 22031. 
ORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort in beautiful surroundings. 
ISTINCTIVE HOSPITALITY***. Command- 
ing panoramic sea view. Warm sheltered 


terraces. Excellent cuisine. Swimpoo!. Edu- 
cated staff. Colour Brochure.—GREYSTOKE 
HOTEL, Canford Cliffs, nr. Bournemouth. 


FFINGHAM GOLF CLUB in Surrey (25 miles 

London), near Guildford. Club is residential 
and is particularly attractive to visitors from 
overseas. Single and twin bedded rooms avail- 
able, 18-hole golf-course, hard tennis and 
squash courts. Apply SECRETARY, for de- 
scriptive brochure. Effingham Golf Club, 


folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house. 
Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured, Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired. Terms from 9 gns. 
ROVE HALL HOTEL, 


A.A.x**, R.A.C. 

Twyford, Berks, offers every modern com- 
fort midst the charm of this lovely Manor House 
standing in 12 acres parkland. 30 bedrooms all 
with private bathrooms, spacious public rooms, 
TV, garden produce, licensed, well stocked 
cellar, 38 minutes Paddington. Write or phone 
Manager for brochure. Tel.: TWYFORD 106. 


HOTEL TRESANTON—St. 
Small and luxurious. 
and Winter Holidays. 


Mawes, Cornwall. 

Ideal climate for Autumn 

Reduced terms from end 

of October to Easter, Closed February only. 
Tel. 322. 


ITTLE Guide to village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain’s 
coast and country, 5/-, postage 4d., direct from 
VICTOR HILTON (C.L.), Harbourside, Torquay. 


OPES ARMS HOTEL—1l4th CENTURY— 

Westbury, Wilts. Ideal for Stonehenge, 
Wells Cathedral, Cheddar Gorge, Longleat and 
W. Country. Home cooking, h.c. all bedrooms, 
Fully lic. Golf. Tel. 33. 


PASssrorp HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables 
Lymington (New Forest), for a real rest with 
every comfort. A.A.andR.A.C. Licensed; constant 
hot water; central heating; golf.—Tel. Sway 393. 


EA AND COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Tichfield 2336. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating, h. and 
c. Complete suite. Dogs permitted. Brochure, 


USSEX, RINGMER, For comfort, good food, 

homely atmosphere. Lovely garden. 
Licensed. Come to Ringmer Hotel. Brochures 
on application. Phone 148, 


Pe BLUE BELL HOTEL, Belford, Northum- 
berland. On the Great North Road, 12 miles 
south of Berwick. Convenient centre for Holy 
Island and the birds and seal sanctuary in the 
Farne Islands. Hard tennis courts, Duck and 
goose flighting in winter. Own farm produce. 
Tel.: Belford 3. 


HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 

beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantages of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. Telephone 253. 


HE GEORGE HOTEL, Chollerford, nr. 

Humshaugh, Northumberland, situated on 
the banks of the North Tyne, is the best base 
for exploring Hadrian’s Wall, built in A.D. 122 
as the most northerly bulwark of the Romans. 
Trout fishing and grouse shooting available. 
Tel.: Humshaugh 205. 


TORQUAY, DEAN PRIOR HOTEL, A.A. 


R.A.C, Close town centre. Unsurpassed 
views over Meadfoot Bay. Beautiful gardens, 
four comfortable lounges, log fires, well-fur- 


nished bedrooms with central heating. Warmth 
and comfort a feature. Television. Excellent 
chef and good service. Garage. Inclusive terms: 
October 83 gns.; Nov/Feb., 7 gns., March/April, 
8 gns. (except Easter). No surcharge. Tel. 3927. 


FRANCE 


SAVOY HOTEL, CANNES 
lst Class Hotel. 
Manager: L. Wanlin. 
Bar—Private Gardens. 
50 Baths or Showers. 


Near Sea. 60 rooms. 


THE PLACE WHERE YOU JUST FEEL 
HOMELIKE, 


1545 


SHOOTING AND FISHING 


KEEN SHOT would like to hear from syn- 
dicate with vacancy for one gun Southern 
Home Counties.—Box 2040. 


GUNS 


URDEY 12-bore for sale, very good condition, 
H. Thomas, Mottisfont House, Romsey, Hants. 


QHOOTING. Modern and antique weapons. 
Accessories.—List, Powell, Godstone, Sy. 430. 


LIVESTOCK 
BIRDS j : 

OVELY pure-bred White Fantails, 30/- pair; 

Nuns, Norwich, Croppers, 50/- pair; Tip- 
plers, Tumblers, Homers, Modenas, 21/- pair; 
Cavies, 12/6 pair; most breeds prize-winning 
strain. Rabbits, from 12/6, also goats, ferrets, 
Puppies; 3d. for particulars and quotation; 
reasonable prices.—J. M, ABBOT, Thuxton, 
Norwich. Tel.: Mattishall 220. 

EACOCKS FOR SALE. — GIBB, Sandie 
~ Manor Farm, Fordingbridge. Phone 3319. 
Sous, TUFTED, SHELDUCKS, AMERICAN 

REDHEAD. 1958 hand-reared pairs avail- 
able, also males. Golden Pheasant males. 
Reduction on old birds.—P. L. WAYRE, Rey- 
nolds Farm, Great Witchingham, Norwich. 
Tel.: Gt. Witchingham 274. 

EVERAL WONDERFUL taiking, tame young 

African Grey Parrots from £25.—DITTRICH, 
‘‘Reimill,"’ Cookham, Berks. Tel.: Bourne 
End 828. 
CHINCHILLAS 


YTON HILLS CHINCHILLA 
Quality Registered Herd, Blend Trast 
Graded, Choice, Extra Choice and Herd 
Improvement Stock a speciality. Beginners’ 
Advisory Service.—Tel.: Gt. Ayton 361. 
(CANA CHINCHILLA breeding stock.— 
Write io Freeborn Chinchilla Ranch, Con- 
cord, Ontario, Canada, or de Martyn ‘‘Osborn,”’ 
48, Park Ave., Withernsea, East Yorks. 
HINCHILLA. A fascinating and lucrative 
side-line. High quality British bred or 
Canadian stock at competitive prices.—Lt.-Col. 
G. Nightingale, Springfield, Instow, N. Devon. 
HINCHILLA BREEDING for profit. Send 
2/6 p.o. for brochure to Dept. ‘‘C,’’ Vera 
Road, London, S.W.6. 
HINCHILLA from the top breeder of the 
world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington, 


HINCHILLAS. Highest quatity breeding 

stock tor sale at reasonable prices. Free 
booklet.—THE WOOLARDS ASH CHINCHILLA 
FARM (Mrs. M. F. Gosling), Hatfield Broad 
Oak (284), Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


HINCHILLAS. Start the New Year right 

with a Blue Ribbon investment. Buy Blue- 
berri Chinchillas of superb quality and texture, 
see Our young stock. Write for full details 
to the actual breders.—J. BALL, Blueberri 
Chinchillas, Ellerside Farm, Holker, Grange- 
over-Sands. 


RANCH. 


WOOD, CHINCHILLA BREEDER. Here is 

* proof of the quality of, our ‘strain, at the 
C.A,.G.B. lst Open National Show, Blackpool, 
over 300 entered, we took three lst, two 3rd and 
one highly commended in the six classes entered. 
We are proud of our J.W. and O. H. Pangborn 
Strain and if you require herd improvement 
stock we can supply you, also full information 
and guidance to a beginner. 

Send 1/6 P.O, for complete literature. 
JACK WOOD (C), ‘‘Ashover,’’ Mytholmes 
Lane, Haworth, Keighley, Yorks. 

Tel.: Haworth 3277. 


ILVER CLOUD CHINCHILLAS. Best possible 
quality. Pedigreed. Blend-Trast graded. 
Guaranteed to live and breed, Mrs. BLACK, 
Cairnhill, Forfar, Angus, Tel.: Foreside 256. 


OP QUALITY Canadian Chinchilla including 
herd improvement males, reasonable prices. 
Also Viomul-k oil for Mink and Chinchillas. 


Serious enquiries only, please. Box 2039. 
DOGS : Se _ 
EAGLES. Delightful small champion-bred 
puppies. America’s top favourites. ‘‘Bor- 


zois,’’ royal dogs of the Czars. Beauty personi- 
fied.—Mrs. SAYER, ‘“‘Longacre,’’ Roade (Tel.: 
293), Northants, 


BEAUTIFULLY SPOTTED Dalmatian puppies. 
COOPER, Willow House, Elmswell (369), 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


ASTIFFS. The ideal guard and com- 

panion. Especially good with children. 
NOT to be confused with Bullmastiffs.—Mrs. 
L. Scheerboom has had over 35 years unbroken 
successful breeding and showing experience.— 
‘““HAVENGORE,”’ Tunbridge Road, Southend- 
on-Sea. Tel.: 66984. 


\ WO CAVALIERS and King Charles 
Spaniel Puppies for show or pets, always 
for sale-—MRS. BURROUGHES, 95, Preston 
Road, Yeovil. Tel.: 589. 


FISH 


ROUT for stocking lakes and rivers, List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 
MINK 
MEK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 
tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
Farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K, herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided. Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. 


INK-Choicest. Champion-bred standards, 
Mutations, guaranteed breeders. Compre- 
hensive courses on graded model farm. All 


equipment stocked. Free brochure.—W. T. 
UDALL, National Mink Farm, Wimborne, 
Dorset. (Tel.: 1069.) 
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BD lending the past with the present. . 
creating the 
smooth future Scotch—today! 


[] SCOTCH 


THE PROPRIETARY SCOTCH WHISK’ 
OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


DISTILLED, MATURED, BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLANI 


